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Practical Use of Intelligence Tests for Educational and 


Vocational 
ANDREW W 


Institute for Juvenile 


General introduction. There are two 
terms in the title of this topic which 
are ambiguous. The word “practical’’ 
ind the word “‘guidance.”’ When is the 
ise of a test practical and when is it 
not, and what is included in the term 
guidance? 

For example, one of the most impor- 
tant uses of intelligence tests has been 
to determine the nature of mental 
growth. It is extremely important and 
practical for guidance purposes to 
know whether the mind grows by leaps 
and bounds or whether growth is uni- 
form throughout each successive year. 
The use of so-called intelligence tests 
has not only stimulated the study of 
this problem, but may be said to have 
initiated it, and these studies have had 
their reaction upon the tests themselves 
in stimulating attempts at more exact 
and more carefully constructed tests. 
For such problems can be solved only 
by the use of carefully scaled measures. 
This use of intelligence tests for the 
solution of such problems may be called 
theoretical. 

Again, it is important for practical 
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Guidance 
Brown 


Researi h, ¢ hic ago 


limits of 


Does the 


purposes to know the 
the growth of intelligence. 
capacity to learn stop developing at 
fourteen, sixteen, or eighteen years of 
age? It is this in 
order to compute accurately any index 
of intelligence for persons above these 
ages, and although the problem has not 
yet been definitely settled, the use of 
intelligence tests has given students the 
tools with which to attack the problem. 

These are examples of some impor- 
tant problems which the development of 
the intelligence testing movement has 
initiated, and the tests which have been 
and are being improved 
have been the chief instrument in the 
solution of them. 

It may be argued that these which 
I have are far 
practical uses of intelligence tests for 
guidance purposes. In 
is true. In another, it is far from true 
For it is very necessary to have these 
and other problems solved before the 
tests can be used with that degree of 
accuracy which should characterize the 
use of any scientific instrument. It may 


upper 


necessary to know 


revised and 


mentioned from being 


one sense this 
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be that the use of the intelligence tests 
in oth- 
er words, before these and other prob- 


before they were ready for use 
lems were solved—was one reason iy 


the results of intelligence tests were 
considered of questionable value in the 
early stage of the development of the 
movement. 

In spite, however, of the criticisms 


that have been leveled at these “‘meas- 


ures’ of human intellect, and in spite 
of some of the absurd conclusions that 
have been made as a result of such 


measurements, it is probably true that 
the measurement which began with the 
use of intelligence tests has, in the last 
fifteen or twenty contributed 
more to the science of psychology, and 
therefore to the knowledge of human 
behavior, than any other field of psy- 
chology. I need only mention the names 
of Binet, Terman, Thorndike, Spear- 
man, Gesell, Thurstone, and 
Freeman to justify such an opinion. 


years, 


Pintner, 


But the real value of the use of these 
tests, even for guidance purposes, lies 
not only in the large number of studies 
which have been made and the volumes 
of facts which have been more or less 
tentatively stated in regard to human 
behavior, but in the change of attitude 
and method and in the outlook for the 
future which the use of tests has 
brought about. The method has changed 
from that of giving descriptive and 
opinionated material about human intel- 
lect to that of gathering objectively de- 
termined data. However inaccurate the 
results of the intelligence tests may be 
(and no one is more conscious of their 
inaccuracies than one who is constantly 
confronted with their discrepancies) 
they are more accurate, in the long 
run, than the guess of 
any psychologist or psychiatrist, no 
matter how well-trained he or she may 
be. Work becomes scientific in the de- 


opinion or 
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gree to which it becomes object 
that is, free from personal biases 
ions, and prejudices. 

The use of intelligence test 
changed the outlook 
problems in two ways. It has 


toward gui 


those who assume the responsibilit 
determining the intellect of a ch 
objective point of view, and it has st 
ulated further study of the human 
and provided some of the instru: 
for use in that study. These are 
of the general uses of intelligence 
for guidance purposes and they are 
practical from one point of view. 


In discussing the specific use of 
telligence tests for guidance, I shall 
the term “guidance” in its br 
sense to include its educational and 
cational aspects, and even in such cas 
as come to a clinic for children pres 
ing behavior difficulties. I also ass 
that guidance at all ages and level 
intelligence is included in the term. Th 
topic may be restated to read, ‘““How 
for a_ better 
understanding of the child?” For it 
only by a thorough study of the ch 
from all angles, the social, psycholog 
and physical, that adequate guida 
can be given. 


intelligence tests be used 


Use of intelligence tests for guidar 
Some of 
specific uses of the tests I shall 1 
tion very briefly, as they are very wi 
known. 

They have made possible a_ better 
understanding of, and therefore a 1 
adequate type of guidance for, the 
tarded child. As is well known, it was 
the problem of selecting retarded chil 
dren in the schools of Paris that was 
the immediate stimulus to Binet in d 
veloping his tests. The intelligence test 


in the elementary school. 


score is one (only one) of the important 
factors in placing children in the spe- 
intelliger 


cial classes. The use of 
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; has developed in us the habit of 
ing in terms of different degrees 
ntelligence, so that the retarded child 
s no longer regarded as a distinct spe- 
ff humanity, but different only in 
ecree. This understanding of him has 
ified his treatment and guidance. 
In a like manner the use of intelli- 
sence tests has given us a much better 
lerstanding of the and the 
needs of the superior child. We are 
nuch better able to guide and direct his 
know his degree of 


nature 


activties if we 
brightness. 

The 
elementary 


pupils in the 
slow, 


classification of 
into 
groups is a 


school average, 
form of 


guidance and direction which has been 


und accelerated 


greatly enhanced by the use of intelli- 
It is probably true that 
individual differences in ability to learn 
have always been recognized, but the 
use of these objective standardized tests 
gives a quantative measure of those dif- 
ferences, and most progressive school 


gence tests. 


systems have made some provision for 
The Winnetka system 
of individual instruction, for example, 
is a thorough-going attempt on the part 
of a whole school system to give guid- 
ance and direction to children accord- 
ing to their interests and ability. Such 
a system owes its origin largely to the 
use of intelligence tests. 


utilizing them. 


It may not be possible or practical 
for all school systems to put into oper- 
ation such a system of individual in- 
struction as is being carried out at 
Winnetka, but some classification on the 
basis of ability seems necessary if the 
pupils are to have the best guidance and 
instruction. All reports of such clas- 
sification The teacher 
is helped, for her work becomes more 
uniform and even, and she is not 
continually distracted by the malad- 
justed child. Discipline is improved, 


are favorable. 


for sufficiently interesting work will 
help keep the child out of mischief. A 
natural outcome of such grouping is 
that the curriculum will become divers 
fied to meet the needs of the vari 
groups. 

The use ntelligence test r guid 
ance in high school. There are as many 


practical uses to which tests can 
put in the guidance of high 


college students as is the case for pupils 
of the elementary grade I wish 1 

emphasize at this point, however, that 
the intelligence of a child is simply one 
item to be considered in giving educa 
tional and vocational guidance. Because 
a child has a certain 1.Q., there is no 
reason to believe that he will follow a 
certain type of training or be successful 
in any given job or profession. Int 

est, desire, will to succeed, home back 


ground, social conditions, physical well 


being, emotional stability, and many 
other factors enter into any attempt at 
guidance on this level. Nevertheless 


intelligence tests can, if judiciously used 


Although we 


cannot say that a child with a certair 


be of considerable value 


L.Q. will be successful because of thes¢ 


other variables, we can say that if | 


1.Q. is below a certain limit the 

are that he will not be successful. For 
example, we can say to a boy who has 
an [.Q 


less than one in 


below 85 that the chances are 


a hundred of his c 


pleting his academi urse in high 
school successfully The chances will 
vary somewhat with different high 
SC hools 

One of the best experiments in th 
use of psychological tests in the guid 
ance of high school pupils ha been 
made by Proctor.’ Some of his results 

William M. Proctor, The Us¢ f Psych 
logical Tests in the Educational and \ 

nal Guidance f High Sch Pupil 


Bloomington, Illinois, Public School 


ing Company 








are worth emphasizing. On the basis 
of an examination and follow-up study 
of about 1,600 high students, 
1,300 of whom were examined by group 
tests and 300 by the individual Stan- 
ford-Binet, he says that there are good 


sc hool 


grounds for the prediction that 75 per 
test average 
mentally will fail in more than one- 
half of their during the first 
year of high school, that 50 per cent of 
them will work 
during the first two years, and that none 
of them will remain to graduate. 

The members of this group demand 
special attention and should be carefully 
advised in planning their courses and 
selecting their subjects. There is little 
purpose in a child with an intelligence 
rating below 90 or 95 taking an abstract 
subject such as algebra, as the chances 
are about one in a hundred of his gradu- 
ating from high school at all. 

Proctor reports the results of an ex- 
periment in which all the members of 
an 8A grade about to enter high school 
were given mental tests. On the basis 
of the results they were advised with 
reference to their first-year high school 
work. At the end of the year he com- 
pared this “guided group” with an un- 
guided group. was 
favorable. Of the guided group 
4.5 per cent were out at work, as com- 
pared with 12.1 per cent of the un- 
guided; 9.1 per cent were out by trans- 
fer, as compared with 13.1 per cent of 
the unguided; and 18.2 per cent failed 
in one subject, as compared with 31 
per cent of the unguided group. 

None of the guided group failed in 
two or more subjects, while 10.3 per 
cent of the unguided groups failed in 
two or more subjects. The use of the 
mental tests, therefore, reduced the 
number of failures, prevented elimina- 
tion, and made possible sound educa- 
tional advice when it was needed. 


cent of those who below 


studies 


leave school to go to 


The comparison 
very 
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There have been relatively few 
ies on the minimum intelligence req 
to be successful in the various s 
In Proctor’s study the « 
between 


subjects. 
lation 
[.Q. is reported to be .46 for 113 | 
This is only a fair relationship. It 1 
however, that one can predict, with 
degree of accuracy, that those who 
low scores on the intelligence test 


grades in algebra 


also make low grades in this sul 
rhe scatter diagram given in this st 
shows that 12 out of 15, or 88 per c 
of those failed had 1.Q.’s below 
It appears, therefore, that the cha: 
are about 80 in a hundred that the « 
below intelligence will fa 
This, of course, does 


average 
this subject. 
mean that all those of average int: 
gence or above will be successful. 
fact that average intelligence or a 
is required for success in algebra is 
portant, as high school statistics s 
that algebra is responsible for more { 
ures of first-year pupils than any ot 
subject. 

In English the correlation 
mental ability and achievement is e 
higher than that for algebra. The “crit 
ical” score is around 100 I1.Q. We 


betwe 


say with considerable assurance | 
the chances of a child’s being succes 


ful whose intelligence rating is bel 
100 is about 15 or 20 in 100. In ot! 
high school subjects it is probable t! 
the chances are about the same. 

This brings us to the subject of 
minimum intelligence required for s 
cess in high school. This varies ver 
greatly with different high schools a: 
different communities. Book,? who |! 
made an extensive study of the inte! 
gence of high school seniors, says that 
in some schools all members of t! 
senior class would rate A, B, or C, while 
in a few schools the entire senior clas 


Book, Intelligence of High Sch 


‘WwW. F 


New York, Macmillan, 1922 
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iid make scores which entitled them 
D. E, or F intelligence ratings. He 
cavs the larger high schools are better 
-aded and seem to have eliminated all 
ferior students before they reach the 


v 


senior year. 

At La Salle Peru Township High 
School, the average intelligence of the 
freshman class is about 105, with a P.E. 
of about nine points.’ The average 
ntelligence of the 1928 senior class, 

wever, was 114, with a P.E. of about 
four points. The median I1.Q. of the 
955 freshmen examined by Proctor was 
103.3. It is probable that the average 
ntelligence of high school freshmen is 
somewhere between 100 and 105. None 
of the seniors who graduated from the 
La Salle High School in 1928 had 1.Q.’s 

n Army Alpha below 100. The test 
was given in the latter part of their 
senior year. In Proctor’s group the 
average 1.Q. was 111. Only four of the 
cases who graduated had I.Q.’s below 
100. He says, “This indicates that only 
those of average ability or better will 
probably complete four years of high 
school.” The study of the La Salle 
High School students verified this con- 
clusion. The bearing of these facts on 
educational guidance is obvious. May 
[ emphasize again that this does not 
mean that lack of intelligence is the 
only, or even the main, cause of failure 
in high school. All it means is that for 
guidance purposes it is unwise, in 90 
per cent of the cases, to recommend a 
four-year high school course to students 
whose intelligence rating is below 100. 
If a child has a high average, industry, 
and ambition and if he is comparatively 
free from social and mental conflicts, 
a counselor is fairly safe in recommend- 
ing a four-year academic course. 

The use of intelligence tests for guid- 
ance in college. It is even more difficult 


*Op. Cit. 


to state the minimum level of intelli- 
gence required for successful college 
work than it is for high school, because 
of the wide differences that exist among 
the various departments as well as 
among the colleges themselves 

Proctor found that the median I.Q 
of those from his study who went to col- 
He finds that in order to 
do average or better work in college it 


lege was 116 


is necessary to have better than average 
intelligence, i.e., an 1.Q. of 110 or above 
He concludes that from 60 to 80 per 
cent of those having 1.Q.’s below 11( 
will be eliminated during the college 
course. 

Most studies of the intelligence of 
college students have been reported in 
terms of raw scores. 

Nineteen colleges report median raw 
scores on Army Alpha for the college 
population, ranging from 117 to 150." 
Obviously the chances of a boy being 
successful in college would depend upon 
the college he was advised to attend 
The median of these medians is 132 
It is probable, then, that the critical 
score on Army Alpha is about 130. The 
chances of a student being successful 
who made scores below this would be 
about 15 in 100. 

The Thorndike college entrance ex- 
amination has a closer correlation with 
academic achievement than any other 
intelligence test at this level The cor- 
relations reported from different col- 
leges are around .65, which means that 
a score on this test gives a fairly relia- 
ble basis for prediction of the degree of 
success in college work. So far as I 
know, no critical score for college en- 
trance has been published for this test 
However, the Dean of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in speaking of the examination, 

*R. Pintner, Intelligence Test Revised 


Edition New York, Henry Holt, 19 P 
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says,’ “In addition to the use of the 
results of the tests in admission to col- 
lege they have been most helpful in my 
office as an aid in arriving at a diag- 
nosis of academic maladies. A boy who 
has a poor academic record and a low 
mental-test grade generally needs very 
different treatment from the student 
whose record is poor but whose mental- 
test mark is high. And in several cases 
the mental test has afforded the clue 
which has enabled my office, in coopera- 
tion with the university physician, so to 
advise the boy that he has not only es- 
caped being dropped but has become 
an excellent academic citizen.” 

In the Educational Record of April, 
1930, Thurstone gives a report of the 
use of his psychological examination. 
The 1929 edition has been given to 34,- 
507 students in 131 different colleges 
and universities. The median gross 
score for these 34,507 students is 140.67. 
The correlation of the test score with 
college grades for most colleges is be- 
tween .50 and .60. The critical score 
varies with different colleges or univer- 
The University of Michigan re- 
ports an average score of 223 for the 
honor students, a score of 121 for those 
who withdrew during the first semester, 
and a score of 135 for those who were 
Purdue University re- 
ports an average score of 232 for the 
honor students, 159 for the normal stu- 
dents, 127 for those who withdrew, and 
117 for those who were placed on proba- 
tion. The critical score of this exam- 
ination for college students seems, then, 
to be around 130. 

The use of intelligence tests for voca- 
tional guidance. Thus far we have tried 
to show that the tests of general intelli- 
gence can be used very profitably if 


sities. 


on probation. 


*An excerpt from the report of Dean Her- 
bert E. Hawkes of Columbia University, June, 
1920 
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used wisely in educational guidance 
the elementary school, the high sch 
and the college. Their use in vocat 
guidance is more limited. When 
pled with the various vocational 
educational tests they can, however 
of considerable value in this field. M 
I illustrate with a single case? A 
ond-year high school boy was refer 
to our community clinic by his tea 
for failing in his high school subj 
The boy was listless, indifferent, ré 
ing, and the teacher stated that 
thought he was mentally retarded 
unable to do high school work. On t 
intelligence test he made a score wi 
placed him in the very superior g: 
On the educational tests he made s« 
above the nortns for his grade, especi 
in physics. On the mechanical tests 
made very superior scores. But it 
the results of the intelligence test wh 
entirely changed the attitude of t 
teachers. The boy graduated from h 
school and is now doing well as labor 
tory assistant in one of the resear 
divisions at the International Harvest 
Company. This is a special case and 
is, of course, difficult to say how mi 
of his success was due to the discov 
of his superior intellect. 

The chief difficulty in using the 
sults of intelligence tests for vocatior 


guidance is the great overlapping in the 
amount of intelligence required for any 


specific vocation. For example, tl 
Army results show? that the upper 
per cent of unskilled laborers is up t 


the level of the average of the general 


mechanic, tool-room expert, or auton 


bile mechanic, and up to the level of th 


lowest 25 per cent of mechanical eng 
neers. 
road clerks is equal to the lowest 


per cent of accountants or civil engi 


*R. Pintner, Intelligence Testing, New York 
Henry Holt & Co. 1923. P. 370. 
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and the upper 25 per cent of ship- 
clerks is equal to the lowest 25 per 
f physicians, and it is conceivable, 
ch not likely, that the best physi- 
is among those in the lowest 25 per 
and the poorest clerk among those 
the upper 25 per cent. Obviously, 
en, it is difficult to say that a person 
th a certain intelligence rating will or 

| not be successful in any given occu- 
on. I was informed just recently 

it the best seamstress at the Illinois 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School 
is a girl who had an I1.Q. of 58. 
students at the Institute for Juvenile 
Research have recently made a follow- 
study of the children who were re- 
ferred for The 


hildren had been at work for two years. 


Two 


vocational guidance. 
[here was practically no correspondence 
between intelligence-test scores and sal- 
iry or increase in salary for the 60 cases 
One of the largest 
salaries was being earned by a boy who 
m the intelligence test had an I1.Q. of 
78. Dr. Albert Beckham,’ of the In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research, has made 
a study of the minimum levels of intel- 
ligence required for various occupations. 
He gives tables showing what children 
of the various M.A. levels from five to 
twelve can do. For example, children 
with the M.A. of ten can set and sort 
type, do sign painting, be an assistant 
to an electrician, do laundry work, be- 
come a laborer on a dairy farm and 
soon. Girls of this M.A. can do raffia 


they investigated. 


‘Albert Beckham, “Minimum Intelligence 
Levels for Several Occupations,” “The Per- 
nnel Journal, Vol. IX, No. 4, December, 
1930. 
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and reed work, basketry, Swedish em 
broidering, fancy laundry work, tancy 
cooking, etc. While the intelligence test 
does not tell us what the bright child 
can do, it does tell us what the dull 
child cannot do 
rhe possibility of using general 

telligence tests for vocational lidance 
is summarized by Freeman as follows 


“If the individual intelligence rating is 


high he may be encouraged to | to 
ward a career in one of the professions 
or one of the more responsible positions 
in the field of business If his rating 


toward a clerl 


is medium he may lool 
cal occupation or skilled trade. If it is 


} 


low, his sphere of useful activity will 


be in the field of some skilled ot 
skilled labor. In any of the three cases 
his success cannot be guaranteed by hi 


protessi yn 


intelligence rating In the 


or in business, for example, personality 


qualifications are as necessary as is in 


telligence. Possession of a _ requisite 
intelligence rating means that an indi 
vidual will not be handicapped by a 


lack in that sphere. This, of 


is well worth knowing and its knowledge 
may many 
preventing failures, the intelligence test 
may also point the individual to higher 


course 


prevent failures Besides 


than he or his 
While 


modest use 


realms of achievement 


associates contemplated these 
statements suggest only a 
for intelligence tests in vocational guid 
ance a much 
would be likely, so far 


more ambitious program 
as our present 


knowledge goes, to bring disaster.’ 


"Frank N. Freeman, Mental Tests, New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926 P. 409 











Guidance Responsibility of the School after the Pupi|| s@“ 
Leaves SS aa 
WarrREN W. Coxe 


Director, Educational Research Division, 


Does the school have a responsibility 
for children after they leave? I could 
take you to a number of schools where 
the practice seems to be that of dis- 
couraging continuance at school in order 
that the school may be rid of further 
responsibility. This is particularly the 
attitude of many of our traditionally- 
minded academic teachers. I believe 
I am correct in saying that the school, 
as such, in Europe, feels practically no 
responsibility for the students who leave 
it. Both in the United States and in 
Europe, where no responsibility is felt 
for the after-school follow-up of junior 
workers, it is assumed by some other 
agency than the school. Our topic 
explicitly states that the public school 
has a responsibility for children after 
they leave. Possibly we should look at 
this assumption a little before going on 
to more detailed discussion of how the 
school can carry out this function. 

It is obvious to all of us that there 
has been an almost spectacular change 
in the last century or more with regard 
to the amount of schooling, not only 
offered but required of children. Not 
only have we raised, from time to time, 
the compulsory education age, but we 
have lengthened the school year. Seem- 
ingly this has been done in the belief 
that the school gave something worth 
while to all children. Some of us have 
come to question this, and our question- 
ing is apt to take some such form as 
this: It is folly to keep a child in a 
traditional course which is unsuited to 
his needs, when he would be meeting 
problems in which he is more interested 
and from which he will gain more profit 
if working under favorable conditions. 
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e sta 
New York State Education Department 1 ve 
We have found, in other words, that | 6 
our compulsory education law Eure 
tended to keep children in school who | “S,™ 
did not profit by what we had to offer » the 
them. This raises another questio odie 
namely, Can we profitably keep selectet 
children in school up to the same age? vanced 
No one will question the wisdom of cer. | °PP°™ 
tain boys and girls staying on in sch vice to 
through college and university, through industt 
the ages of 22, 23, or 24, but any o1 \cce 
would hesitate to recommend this muc! derlyir 
education for all children; and yet determ 
would probably be agreed that ther« about 
a public responsibility for guiding thos: array | 
children who cannot profit by the ful] | ™US*' 
amount of education. ping 0 
Stated somewhat more concretely, our ing th 
assumption would imply some such | which 
procedure as the following: For thos gitls 
boys and girls who are going beyond the but we 
elementary grades into the high scho to hay 
the guidance responsibility is thereby prete 
transferred from the elementary school Pov 
to the high school; for those who g dence, 
from high school to college the responsi- poe. ch 
bility is transferred to the college; but [| °“® 
for those boys and girls who do not go oey © 
into high school we have usually had no | SM? 
agency taking any responsibility, no =r 
is there any responsibility taken for | ‘"""* 
those boys and girls who do not finish ng. 
high school or who do not go to college. — the ¥ 
I am, therefore, going to define my topi , aap 
as referring to the public school respon- mee 
sibility for guiding those boys and gir — 
who go to work without going to college, | mos 
and under the terms of the topic we wil! i 
assume that the public school has this } or 
responsibility. = it. 
The topic might well be examined errr 
from still another angle. The United whic] 
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has undertaken an educational 

eriment entirely new in the history 
‘nations. We are attempting to raise 
the standard of education of the masses 
to a very high point, a thing which has 
raditionally been held to be impossible 

Europe. If we are to make good on 
this experiment it must be carried out 
to the logical end, and this will involve 
not only guidance in education for the 
selected few who may go on for an ad- 
vanced education, but every possible 
portunity of further training and ad- 
vice to those who stop school to go into 
industry early. 

Accepting, then, the assumption un- 
derlying this topic, our next step is to 
determine what we are going to do 
about it. Our first consideration is to 
array before us the facts with which we 
must work. As we are all aware, drop- 
ping out of school occurs sometime dur- 
ng the adolescent period. The forces 
which are brought to bear on boys’ and 


1 


girls’ lives are numerous and various, 

it we might note one because it seems 
to have so direct a bearing upon the 
problem that we are discussing. Ado- 
lescence brings a desire for indepen- 
dence, initiative, self-assertiveness and 
responsibility. It is a time of breaking 
away from restraint; a time when the 
boy or girl is trying out his or her own 
strengths. There naturally follow con- 
flicts at home, resentment at school 
curricula and discipline which are too 
rigid. To the mind of the adolescent 
the wearing of clothes which will not be 
conspicuous in their shabbiness is a far 
more important matter than scholarship 
because he, at this period, is ready to 
begin a competition with his fellows. 
Instead of thwarting competition, the 
sensible parent and teacher will capital- 
ize it. If the home, because of financial 
conditions, cannot furnish those things 
which the youth feels are necessary, he 


Srates 


{ 


goes to work to earn the money to cal 
ry out ideals. If the 
gram him “babyish” and 
lacking in the challenge to solve prob 


he 


his school pro 


seems to 


lems, he is going to find a job where 
will work with men, thinking that there 
he will find those qualities which are 
lacking in the 
often poor, and why should it not be, 
because 
The idealism is there, however, and suf- 
ficient tenacity and willingness to n 


school. Judgment is 


there has been no experience 
ike 
adjustments to overcome very serious 
obstacles. 

It is with this sort of material that 
the school must work. If the school has 
the vision to do what it should do for 
the adolescent at work, it 
probable that it would 
school curriculum and would hire such 
teachers as would meet his needs and he 


would not feel the urge to work. 


would seem 


} 


plan ha 


Suc 


However, we are dealing with a con- 
crete situation. Children leaving 
school to go to work. We believe the 
school has some responsibility for them. 
What are we going to do about it? The 
guidance problem that we face with the 
child at work is not essentially different 
from the guidance problem of the child 
in school. In both situations the value 
of character qualities in getting and 


are 


keeping a job, and in making advance- 
both situations 
In both 
situations we will find a certain amount 
of analytical testing to be helpful. And 
much the same type of individual is nec- 
essary to do successful work with the 
the 


ment, is the same. In 
we will use cumulative records. 


adolescent in school as with ado- 
lescent at work. 

However, it is not so much the simi- 
larities which interest us as the points 
of difference. These arise largely with 
respect to the kinds of information 
which are to be gathered. In other 


words, while the principles are about 
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the same, the actual work will! differ. after-school guidance cannot be we 
lhe child in school can only vicariously stressed. The individual is frequ , 
experience an occupation, and teaching unable to get a correct appraisal yl 
must be so done as to insure this type problem alone. He needs a friend dit 
ol experience. With the working child will make him see the ramifi wo 
there are certain actual vocational ex- without prejudice of any kind. ‘al 
periences which are taking place. The The conudietive vorerts tor toa rts ee 
problem is that of opening up to the Juidance are familiar. I need only t ial 
child possibilities in the field in which point out some of the records which ar y ale 
he 7 working, - possibilities of other peculiar to after-school guidance. O OWI 
fields which his experience may suggest ; 

as es aa of the most important will be the « howev 
to him would be more attractive. : ' aa ae aes 

ployer’s report. There is another t worke 

he development of personality and of record which need not be peculiar | states 
character traits, to whose value but too the after-school work but frequently is when 
little attention is given, either in this pamely. records from social agencies rhese 
field or any other field, is necessary. {rom a social service clearing-house su young 
\s Miss Adams, who is in charge of as this. It is amazing how much dupli-| view. 
placement in the Manhattan Trade cation of effort can be avoided by su had t 
School for Girls, says, the furnishing of 4 clearing-house, and oftentimes } ties V 
a position is only the frame-work. The much more efficient corrective treatment he | 
real work consists of guiding the worker may be when one is put in touch wit will | 

in this case the girl—in making ad- other agencies which have had exper apt t 
justments after she enters industry. It ences with the family. Personal cor per 
is Miss Adams's experience that the ferences are, of course, used in bot be le 
most valuable kind of work is pointing cityations. but with the worker it must natu! 
out ways of self-improvement, helping frequently come in the evening, and th be in 
in the weighing of “pros and cons,” subjects which are talked about will i is no 
showing her that there are certain prin-  eyjtably be somewhat different. Futur ters 
ciples of procedure that must be ob- plans can be much more concrete. The write 
served, and indicating within what gdijscyssion of supplementary _ trainin: quen 
ranges she has freedom of choice. The ¢an be much more specific. } the 
worker is frequently unable to distin- , as rhe 
guish between difficulties which grow M hereas the testing in in-school gui will 
out of a wrong attitude he may have onte s largely of . general character. is re 
toward his companions or his employer that ~ usually = 8 oevy pe tact 
and difficulties which grow out of his ‘S""8 which _ will want to do chil 
being in the wrong type of work. These after-school guidance is more apt to be sai 
things are recognized only through that which will ww practical, con- ther 
experience or through the guidance of crete questions. One will want to know if tl 
a competent counselor. Various stud- whether a child should or should . the 
ies have indicated that the amount of ®t 4 particular line of work, rather the 
training needed by the junior worker than to know what lines of work he to c 
in a job is very slight; that usually he should enter. em| 
does not lose his job because it is too The counselor for after-school guid- | tha 
difficult for him, but rather because he ance is not different in personal char- hie 
does not have some of the personal traits acteristics from the one required for in " 
which the job requires. This phase of school work. However, he must havi 
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etter acquaintance with industry. He 

make contacts with employers, 
st know how to appraise working 
He must know how to keep 
e confidence of the employer and at 
This indi- 


nditions 


e same time not exploit it. 
jual’s methods will be somewhat dif- 
ent in that there must be follow-up 
rk Just how this follow-up work 


uld be organized is not very well 
own. [There is general agreement, 
»owever, that periodical letters to young 
workers should be sent out. In some 
states new types of work are possible 
hen children reach a certain age. 
[hese are very good times to ask the 

ing worker to come in for an inter- 
view, so that an opportunity may be 
had to point out to him other possibili- 
ties which are open to him at this time. 
The experience of workers in the field 
will indicate that follow-up letters are 
apt to cost between 25 and 30 cents 
Not only should there 


be letters to the young worker, of the 


ner interview. 


nature mentioned, but there must also 
be information from the employer. This 
is not always obtained by means of let- 
ters, for employers will not always 
write. This must be done more fre- 
quently by telephone and by visits to 
the employer at his place of business. 
The counselor who is doing this work 
will run into several difficulties. One 
is recalled which required considerable 
tact to meet. 
child’s interests at heart, did not hesi- 
tate to tell the capable boy or girl when 
there was a vacancy with another firm, 
if the taking of this job would lead to 
the child’s advancement. Frequently 
the children who were thus encouraged 
to change jobs were the best workers the 


The counselor, having the 


employer had, and he naturally felt 
that the counselor was working against 
his interests in taking them away. 

This little experience shows, beyond 


questi: the real nee 

Stepp 1 and l , 
working child Che employer 

a superior boy or girl to do a relatively 
simple blind-alley job wants to kee 


him for the advantage of the 

here must be an agency, inter¢ 

the boy or girl, that is cognizant of other 
openings as well as of the child’s poten 
tialities, that will so engineer the e1 
ployment as to bring about tl est 
development of the boy 


A final question naturally centers 
around the public school agencies which 
can effectively carry out after-school 
guidance. There would seem to be four 


such agencies more or less recognized 


at the present time in our public schools 
These are continuation schools, appret 
tice training, half-ti education, and 
placement offices 

When the continuation school was 


started there was an idea that it woul 
give to boys and girls techniques of 
their trades, in subjects related to thet 
and in cultural subjects This has 
proved impracticable for several reasons 
In the first place, the boys and girls do 


not have work which 


} 


is technical in 
character, and technical training in th 
continuation school would not relate to 
their everyday problems. In the se 


1 


ond place, even if technical training did 


prove advisable, the very great number 


of trades and processes for which train 
ing would need to be offered would re 
quire such a great amount of equipment 


as to make it impossible. Furthermore, 
the amount of time spent in the con 
tinuation school is altogether too short 
to accomplish anything in the way of 


technical training. We might add that 


the children attending continuat 

school have rarely chosen their occupa 
tions. The school cannot give tech 
nical training to children who have not 
discovered a vocational obiective As 
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a consequence, the whole purpose of the 
continuation has been changed 
gradually, and it is probably correct to 
state that it is now regarded primarily 
as a guidance agency. The continuation 
should not be, aca- 
stress mass instruc- 


schor | 


school is not, or 
demic, should not 
tion, should not proceed by means of 
lectures, practice drilling, or examina- 
tions, nor assume that it should do fact- 
cramming. On the other hand, it should 
present to the young worker facts con- 
cerning his job, should show him how 
to conserve his strength, should guide 
him in making savings and in discover- 
ing interests and finding recreation. It 
should encourage him to the highest 
possible personal improvement, and un- 
der this might well be included all aids 
which will help him to adjust himself 
to the life of the worker. 

Another type of training which re- 
lates closely to after-school responsi- 
bility is that of apprenticeship. There 
are various ways in which the school can 
aid in this, only some of which can be 
mentioned. To a certain extent the 
pre-apprentice training carried on in 
some places is a bridge between the tra- 
ditional school and the factory or other 
business. It should aim not only to 
teach the fundamental skills 
necessary for later apprentice training, 
but through doing this give guidance 
advice in regard to apprenticeships. 
The continuation school, recently men- 
tioned, comes in also for a part in ap- 
prentice training. Some industries find 
that certain can be better 
taught in continuation school than in 
the factory. Through this the school 
can give the apprentice an orientation 
toward the work which lies ahead, and 
gives opportunity also for at least a 
partial check-up of the apprentice 


some of 


subjects 


instructors. 
Half-time cooperative education has 
elements which are similar, even identi- 
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school 


the continuation 
phases of apprenticeship training. H 
ever, it starts from a somewhat « 
ent philosophy. Through spending ha 
time in school and half time in i: 
try the transition is made more g1 
ally, and if there is proper coordi 
the school can help the worker to s 
many of his initial problems. Whe 
most of the workers leaving school 


cal, to 


full-time jobs tend to be employed 
unskilled occupations and occupat 
which may be characterized as bli: 
alley, the boy or girl who takes 

cooperative course is 

into work which 
increasing amount of skill. 


immediat 


thrown demands 


The fourth type of agency which cai 
aid in the after-school guidance is 
placement office. The placement of 
should be held responsible not only 


finding an initial job for the young 


worker, but also for following | 
through a sufficiently long period to b 
sure that he has made adequate ad 
justments. He will find more diffici 
during the first few months in ma! 
adjustments than later, and it is the 
that particularly close attention ne 
to be given. 


Agencies of the four types mention: 
obviously can not be developed exce 
in large school communities. We must 
not gain the impression that there is : 
hope or no responsibility for after 
school guidance in small places. How 
ever, it is inevitable that this respons 
bility will devolve upon the administra 
tion office or on some teacher who 
especially qualified to do this typ« 
work in connection with her teachi: 
This is done frequently with remarkabl 
success. Much of the time what w 
most need is vision. This is a phase 
our educational obligation which is t 
often given no consideration whatso 


ever. 


fe 

















Religious Work as a Vocation 
REVEREND FINLEY KEEcH 


Minister of the Baptist Church, Rahway, New Jersey 


[he person who, in this day, persists 

thinking of “religious work” in terms 

preaching alone is as antiquated re- 

uusly as the person is socially who 
nsists on using candles to light his 
home. There was a time when both 
would have been quite the thing; not 
so today. What we would think of one, 
we must in justice think of the other. 
For this field of “religious work” has 
broadened to such an extent that it in- 
ludes a group of specialists that would 
compare favorably with any other voca- 
tion. Preaching is but one of the spe- 
cialized areas. 

There is the field of religious educa- 
tion, with its various branches and its 
departments covering every age, with 
trained leaders in charge of the work of 
each department from the cradle roll 
to the adult class. The business side of 
the church alone offers many opportuni- 
ties for executives, secretaries, clerks, 
office help, field workers, statisticians, 
accountants, and legal help. The pub- 
lication departments of some of our 
church groups could well be classified 
as “big business.” Religious journalism 
has a field all its own today. Motion 
pictures is another field that is just be- 
ginning to be touched in its implications 
for religious teaching, and its effective- 
ness is an open field that needs careful 
development. Church architecture is a 
special work in itself, and has accom- 
plished wonders in the beautifying of 
edifices and their surroundings. One of 
our religious publications thinks so well 
of its importance that it has a consul- 
tant in church architecture on its staff 
and conducts a monthly department de- 
voted especially to this work. Then 
there is the field of church music, both 


307 


vocal and instrumental, which has such 


} 


a large place in our worship programs, 


with opportunities for composer, soloist, 


and chorus There is, too, the work of 


teaching in our seminaries and colleges 
In addition, let me mention the chal 
lenge of the mission field where, proba 
bly more than in any other place, sev- 
eral of these vocations must be cor 

bined in one person. With limited 
equipment in a foreign field, ofttimes 
the better equipped the person is with 
acquaintanceship in several lines, the 
better will be his work. Last, but not 
least, there is the office of preaching 
which today has become more than ever 
a specialized calling, and must be of 
Many churches have 
he head 


unusual standard. 
recognized this fact by having t 
of their staff charged with the bringing 
of the messages alone, thus directing the 
spiritual development of his church. He 
is the one who, more than any of the 
others, must combine an acquaintance 
ship with all the various branches of the 
work and serve as the correlating 
agency for them, the crystallizing influ 
ence that shall adequately express from 
time to time what the church means to 
the spiritual life of a people. 

Rather than attempting to confuse 
you, what I am trying to point out is 
this—there is a great number of voca 
tions that we have been used to consid- 
“religious 


york” that the wise church today is 


ering as outside the realm of 


using most assiduously in teaching re 
ligious truth. It goes so far that the 
artist and the cartoonist can find his 
place in teaching religion, as well as the 
trained story-teller. Every Sunday 
morning I use the crayon to present the 
brief message to the children of the 











congregation. No longer is the religious 
field restricted to one or two particular 
talents. It is an open field, challenging 
men and women of and 
talent to share this in the spiritual, 
moral, and religious development of our 
nation. Take one glance at the nation 
through the experience, and 
will at the tremendous 
itself to every 
woman who is 


consecration 


press or 
you once see 
challenge presenting 
young man or young 
seriously considering how he can best 
use his life. 

What are the abilities required for 
undertaking such a vocation, someone 
will ask. There are still those who think 
in terms of the man who came to me 
when he heard I was leaving for college 
to study for the ministry. “Well, boy,” 
he added with an air of great wisdom, 
“don’t be afraid of it. All you need is 
a good line, a taste for chicken, and to 
be handy with the women!” The trage- 
dy of it is, he truly believed it; and 
there are many others like him. But 
after seven years of college and sem- 
inary and five years in the active work, 
let me change this ludicrous observation. 
It will take the finest technical and sci- 
entific training for your particular spe- 
cialized field in the way of high school, 
college, and graduate school work. 
Then, add to this a keen sense of the 
inward, spiritual values of life rather 
than superficial outward evaluations. 
To this add another quality, a conse- 
cration that is willing to stand up with- 
out flinching under hardship and diffi- 
culty and baffling situations; that can 
work its way through to see victories in 
impossible conditions. There is a great 
deal more that should be said here, but 
these, in general, are the essentials: the 
finest technical training, a keen sense of 
spiritual values, and unfaltering conse- 
cration. 

Another will ask, what are the advan- 
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You will 
They will vary ac 
There wil 
all the encouragement of a daily 


tages and disadvantages? 
plenty of both. 
ing to the field chosen. 
tact with growing, happy, thin! 
people; and there will be all the « 
constantly meeting 
derelicts and and failures 
There will be the satisfaction of sec 
youth come to a more noble parentho 
and there will be the disheartening 
watching homes go to smash while 
There will be 
the privilege of being a pioneer in wor! 
ing out a new social status; and ther 
will be the burden of having your fine 
plans meet with rebuff. There will 
the joy of fulfilling a great need: a: 
the sorrow of feeling in need of fulf 
ing yourself! In short, the advantages 
and disadvantages work out in religi: 
work as they do in any other, “and the 
some,” because of the peculiarities 
the circumstances and the delicaten: 
of the material with which you ar 
working—people! 

For what rewards can one look in t! 
field of religious work? Probably on 
should say, we ought not to look for “r 
wards” in themselves. Let us call ther 
rather, compensations. The compensa 
tions are more like those held out to the 
Italian patriots by Garibaldi, when hx 
offered them hardship, suffering, strif 
battle, death but it was for free 
dom! 

Obviously, few fortunes are made 
this field—nor should there be. Never 
go into it for the monetary returns. But 
despite this fact, for the young perso! 
who will train conscientiously and wel 


couragement'. of 
castoffs 


are helplessly bound. 


with a good degree of talent, there is 


the “making of a living” as well as th 
so-called “making of a life.” 
Beyond the money side of it, ther 


are compensations which dollars and 
It was five years ago 


cents cannot buy. 


- 
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month that I was ordained as a 
ister. What a five years it has 

[ would not exchange the expe- 

ce for anything I know. We have 

to “dig,” and it has meant much 
nniving and careful management. 
day our banking and savings ac- 
ints are practically nil. But during 
ese five years it has been my privi- 
ege to solemnize thirty-six marriages. 
Some of them were young people just 
starting out, with whom we could talk 
ry frankly, guide by the merest sug- 
gestion, and help formulate their family 
ideals. Some of them were people with 
religious contacts whatever, but 
whom we have been able to aid through 
hurch and friendship to appreciate 
what religion means in the home. Some 
them were young people of our own 
hurch whose parents had failed utterly 
to help through the maze of youth 
oblems, and who will never forget the 
ittle aid we gave at a needed moment. 
Some of them were divorced people, 
whose first venture in home-making had 
been disastrous. They were good folks, 
but just hitting the wrong combination. 
In one instance it was a couple who had 
been married before. Somehow things 
did not go right, and they were di- 
Both remarried—the man hap- 
pily, but he lost his second wife by 
death; the woman unhappily, and she 
was divorced again. The two met once 
more, and the old affection grew into a 
genuine love. And it was my privilege 
to assist that love in flowing in one 


vorced. 


channel again. The last I knew of them 


the home was a happy, successful ad 


} ] 


venture. Thirty-six homes established 


ideals for them a share of your work, 
and their success your constant inter 
est—that is one of the compensations of 


such work 
In addition, seventy-one times during 
] ] 


these five years I have been called into 


homes where a loved one had crossed 
over the border 


“here” from the 


which divides the 
hereafter To be 
able to speak words that will cause t 
morrow to be faced with a new light 
and a new hope, and to leave that home 
feeling that life is richer, deeper, more 
meaningful for: another few folk—that 
is one of the compensatons of religious 


work. 


Or to see character grow, to see fine 
young lives broaden, to enjoy the 
friendship and confidence of stalwart 
souls, and work hand in hand with con- 
scientious people who ring true, to cor 
rect some social evil, or lift some fan ily 
above a mere chance to exist, to point 
out to some bewildered youth what val 
ues should be placed upon truth and 
honesty and purpose; or to take some 
discouraged person and make tomorrow 
really feel like another day worth living 
or to give some boy or 
wholesome outlook upon life and its 


girl a finer, more 
ideals—these are some of the compen- 
sations which come to one engaged in 
religious work, and upon which no eval- 
uation can be placed 











The Development of the Work of Attendance Officer int iT: 
that of a Guidance Worker \~ 


and, se 
A Historical Study of the Attendance Service in Philadelphia as Show» ons 
by Examination Questions Used from 1914 to 1930 lhe 
Frank G. Davis tions € 
Professor of Education, Bucknell University It is in 
CuHarLes A. WHEELER gpesti 
scope 
Graduate Student 7 
@ificer 
Although 1914 is not a remote date In this examination a hypothetica gonal « 
in general history, it is an early date in case is cited of a boy who has beer gary fe 
the history of school attendance service absent ten sessions. The officer 4 new 
in the State of Pennsylvania. It would made several visits but there has beer ance 
seem that attendance officers then no response. The candidate is instructed fendat 
needed to spend some time in convinc- to write a letter to the parent, advising fhe s¢ 
ing school patrons, and perhaps them- of the facts in the case and indicating frainit 
selves, of the justice of the enactment of probable consequences of further as to 
a compulsory school law, for the first sence. Further absence is hypothecated js em 
questions of the examination are, “What and the candidate is asked to write a gre q 
justification has the state for the enact- letter to the director of attendance pf et 
ment of a compulsory education law? making a report of the case. Jabor. 
What are some of the beneficial effects The 1917 examination is similarly schoo 
as regards (a) the child, (6) the com- loaded with questions which would seem from 
munity?” to indicate that the work of the exam 
Some other interesting questions of tendance officer is still largely of a pol idea 
1914 ask for the requirements of the character. Witness such items as “legal >work 
compulsory school attendance law; rea- procedure in a case where, (a) the par- quest 
sons for which a child may be excused ent is at fault, and (6) where the chil 
from school; provisions of the census is at fault;” “Child apparently of sch . 
and reasons for the passage of such a_ age is found on the street. What action 
law; and the names of two social agen- shall be taken?” “Child has mov 2. 
cies of Philadelphia and how they can How shall he be located?” Cases wer 
aid in enforcing the compulsory at- cited and it was asked how the offi 3. 


tendance law. 

The examination available for 1916 
is only the preliminary one having to 
do with the educational requirements 
for the position of attendance officer 
This calls for knowledge of the gram- 
matical use of who and whom, lay and 
lie, may and can, let and leave, expect 
and suppose, etc.; likewise of letter- 
writing, spelling, and punctuation. Until 
1920, candidates continued to be ex- 
amined on the above, as well as in pen- 
manship and arithmetic. 


should handle them. 
It will be recalled that the Pennsy! 
vania continuation school law had gon T 


into effect in 1916, and a question now © |ate 
asked concerns the type of school a ch ice, 
must attend and the kind of instruction || exp 
he is to receive. Further, a knowled will 
of employment certificates is required. |) ask: 

Two questions that indicate a slig soci 
change in attitude toward the positior que 
deal with, first, a case in which a ch hov 
is absent through the neglect of the | coo 
mother (the question is asked as Mc 
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hwhat shall be done to improve attend- 
ance before prosecution ) ; 
land, second, a question as to qualifica- 


beginning 


tions of an effective attendance officer. 

[he next set of examination ques- 
tions examined bore the date of 1921. 
It is interesting to observe that the first 
question was, “Discuss the nature and 
gope of the work of the attendance 
g@iiicer with special reference to the per- 
gonal characteristics and training neces- 
gry for success in the field.” Evidently 
a new idea had permeated the attend- 
ance service in Philadelphia, that at- 


fendance work is something worthy of 
the service of persons of personality and 
training. Here, too, occurs a question 
as to what to do with an employer who 


js employing children illegally. There 
pre questions, also, relative to issuance 
pf employment certificates, hours of 


Jabor, and attendance at continuation 
school. The striking deviation 
from former ideas occurs in the 1922 
examination, and is the injection of the 
idea of definite social service into the 
work of the attendance officer. The 
questions are as follows: 


most 


1. Discuss the need of social service 
in connection with the work of the 
attendance officer. 

2. Discuss the importance and value 

of child labor legislation. 

What, in your judgment, are some 

of the most important contribu- 

tory causes of truancy? 

The 1924 examination continues the 
late tendency to emphasize social serv- 
ice, and asks the candidate to list the 
experience he has had which he thinks 
will fit him for the position. It further 
asks a question asked before about the 
social agencies of the city, but adds a 
question not used before, with regard to 
how the social agencies of the city may 
cooperate with the school authorities. 
Moreover, “street trades” 


Ww 


as a welfare 
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problem presents itself at this time 


a question is asked as to how these car 


be controlled 
Bad 
for the first time in 19 


home conditions are mentions 
. 


5, and the ques 


tion is asked as to what important it 
ters should be taken into consideration 
in the study and treatment of a delin 


quent child. The first question in 
Discuss the func 
tion of an attendance officer with regard 
to 


a. Police service. 


1926 examination is 


b. Social service. 


What training and experience have 
you had that you consider will aid you 
in this social service? 

The technique of interviewing is 


given attention here for the first time, 


in the question, “You have been as 
signed the case of an absentee child, 
fourteen years of age, who wishes to 


leave school to go to work. Describe 
the interview you will hold with the par 
ent, stating in detail the advice and in 
structions will give.’ Further 
evidence that 


becoming social service is contained in 


you 
the attendance service is 


the following question from this exam- 
ination: 
lowing agencies: 


“Select any three of the fo 


1. The Family Society 
2. The Psychological Clinic 
3. The Residential School 
4. The Mothers’ Assistance Fund 
5. The Department of Health 
6. The Department of Welfare 
a. Explain the purpose of each 
5b. Explain the relation of each to 
the Bureau of Compulsory Edu 


cation.” 
The following case is given, which 
suggests consideration for the ideas of 


the child and also suggests an investiga- 
tion as to why the child does not like 


to go to school: “A child does not like 
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to go to school, according to her mother, 
and she also has ill health. What addi- 
tional information in regard to this case 
must you obtain and what means do 
you have at your disposal for securing 
the child’s regular attendance?” It is 
suggested here, between the lines, that 
the officer should do some visiting teach- 
er work and, among other items, find 
out whether things are being done in 
the child’s schoolroom that ought or 
ought not to be done by the teacher. 
The 1927 examination introduces a 
number of new terms. Some of them 
are: retardation, percentage of attend- 
ance, juvenile delinquency, improper 
guardianship, permanently incapaci- 
tated mentally, exemption permit, or- 
thopaedic defects, diagnosis. 
Further questions are: “It has been 
said that truancy is frequently a symp- 
tom of educational or social maladjust- 
ment. Discuss the statement fully.” 
“Explain and illustrate what is meant 
by the casework method in social serv- 
ice’’—the first time social casework has 
been defined, and for the first time the 
candidate is asked to explain the meth- 
ods of taking the census. The final 
question for this year suggests again the 
growing attitude that the attendance 
officer should be a personnel officer, 
whose business it is to counsel with the 
pupil and his parents. The question, 
after giving a school-leaving case, adds: 
“What information should you have in 
order to give the proper advice to him 


social 


and his parents?” 

The 1928 examination contains some 
more new terms. These are: acceleration, 
mental age, and chronological age. Fur- 
ther questions are: “Discuss the meth- 
od which should be used in securing 
and maintaining enrollment in school of 
all educable children. Explain how the 


following persons can help in maintain- 


ing regularity of school attendances 

the teacher, (5) the principal, ( 

attendance officer, (d) the par 
Carrying the personnel idea further 
examination contains a question as 
for the value in diagnosis and treat 
of truancy and other absence pro! 
of (a) data, (6) the pu 
school record, (c) medical examina 


social 


(d) mental tests. 

“Meeting individual needs” of 
dren is mentioned for the first tim 
the 1929 examination. 
“How can the following assist in meet 
ing the individual needs of children 
are attendance problems: (a) ed 
tional agencies, (5) social wel! 
agencies, (c) the courts.”’ Under “‘ 
cational agencies’ we find the s 
titles: (1) special education, 
medical inspection, (3) the dist: 
superintendent. Under “social welf 
agencies”’ we find mention made of 
child guidance clinic,’ showing for t 
first time the desirability for a tie 
with a definite guidance agency in t 
field. Day nurseries are here mentioned 
for the first time. Two additional ques 
tions dealing with school-leaving cases 
emphasize the guidance function. 


One questio 


An expansion of the personnel idea is 
again seen in the 1930 questions. One 
question asks for serious questions met 
by the attendance officer, and asks wh 
resources are available to him in Phila- 
delphia. Social casework is again take: 
up, but on an advanced plane, for her 
the theory is asked for instead of th 
practical side, indicating a necessity f 
professional study of the subject. Als 
necessity for further education is ind 
cated in the following question: “E) 
plain the different kinds of mental test 


ing and discuss the value of such testing 
as an aid in handling the problems of 


an attendance officer.” 
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General Organization of the 
Examinations 


The general headings of the various 
minations, beginning with 1914, are 


s follows: 


1914 Theory and Practice of Com- 
pulsory Education 
116 Compulsory Attendance Serv- 
ice 
Methods of Enforcing the 
Law 
b. Special Problems 
Methods of 
Law 
b. Provisions of the Law 
1924 a. Child Welfare in Relation 
to School Attendance 
b. Methods of Enforcing the 
Law 
Child Welfare in Relation 
to School Attendance 
b. Methods of Enforcing the 
Law 


1926-1930 No special headings or or- 


1917 a. 


Enforcing the 


1925 a. 


ganization. 


The above list of topics indicates the 
growth in the service away from the old 
idea of “enforcing the law” to the later 
idea of diagnosing the difficulties of the 
pupil and attempting to meet his needs. 
It is interesting to observe that in 
1924-5, although the section on “Meth- 
ods of Enforcing the Law” is retained 
as a part of the examination, the idea 
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of child welfare has preceded it, 1n posi 
tion and probably in importance 
Study of the Philadelphia 


Summary 
examinations brings to light an interest 
ing situation. It covers a period which 


extends from the old to the new i 


attendance department theory and pra 


tice. In 1914 Philadelphia had 1 
scholastic requirements for the position 
In 1915 a high school education was 
required for the first time. Soon after 
this, Henry J. Gideor Ider of the 
city’s fine attendance system, began 
work for higher requirements in pe 
sonality, education, and experience. Ih 
his famous report of 1923 he went s 
far as to recommend that teachers and 
attendance officers occasionally ex 
change places, a suggestion wh t 
have shocked the majority of “old line 
attendance workers 

During these years, in keeping with 


the rapid advance in education in get 
eral, and in guidance work in particular, 
the 
Philadelphia, if we are to 
questions on which his license is based 


position of attendance officer in 


judge by the 


has grown from that of police officer of 
no particular educational or personality 
qualifications, to that of a social worker 
and educator, ranking close to teacl 


in the grade and high schools. It will 


1ers 


be interesting to observe the growth in 
this important work during the next two 


decades. 
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The Place of Vocational Guidance in a Program oi 
Vocational Education 
Pau, W 


State Director of \ tional 


After a talk on the subject of voca- 
tional education, a man who occupies 
a very responsible position in the field 
of college education came to the plat- 
form with his son and asked if they 
might have a few moments of my time. 
I learned that the boy, who is a college 
graduate, was engaged in teaching but 
did not like the work. The father and 
son wanted me to suggest how the boy 
might find the vocation which would 
bring the enjoyment and _ satisfaction 
which all of us should find in the occu- 
pation in which we are engaged. It was 
unfortunate that this most important 
problem had apparently not been given 
consideration earlier in the life of the 
young man, but this very fact intensi- 
fied his interest in finding a satisfactory 
solution. 

On another occasion, I received a let- 
ter from an anxious mother who wanted 
some advice relative to the vocational 
adjustment of one of her boys. It 
seems that she had two sons in college. 
One was preparing for work in journal- 
ism and was making satisfactory prog- 
the other was studying civil 
engineering, but did not like mathe- 
matics and other subjects which seem 
to be fundamental this 
profession. The mother wondered if the 
second boy had not made a mistake in 
his She expected 
some very definite help from me in 
dealing with this problem. To her the 
question was of the most vital impor- 
tance, for she was a widow and was 
keeping her boys in school at great per- 
sonal sacrifice. She was most certainly 
entitled to assistance from some edu- 
cational agency. 


ress; 


for success in 


vocational choice. 


CHAPMAN 
Education, Athens, Georgia 


Last spring I visited a town 
state for the purpose of speaking o1 
cational education. The princi 
the school took advantage of the o; 
tunity to ask me to speak to the 1 
the 


| 
aiso. 


bers of senior class in the 
He requested that | 
forth the guiding principles in the s 


tion of a 


St ho )] 
vocation—he went 
ther and expected me, in a pers 
with member of 
class, to help them in the selection « 
vocation and tell them how they 1 
prepare for the chosen occupation 
These three illustrate 
some measure, the place of vocati 


evel 


conference each 


° oy 
incidents 


guidance in a program of vocational « 
ucation. Vocational training should 
predicated on a guidance program. O 
those should be admitted 
vocational classes who can be reas 
ably expected to profit from the tra 
But this is not enough. Th 
persons engaged in vocational educati 
understand the fundamentals 
vocational guidance; they must, of 1 
be prepared to render s 
service as counselors. This is true { 
the reason that the public does not dis 
criminate sharply between vocatior 
guidance and vocational education. |i 
a worker in the field of vocational edu 
cation cannot be of some help wher 
called upon, the practical value of thé 
program is discredited in the mind of 
the person requesting assistance. Fo! 
this reason (and many other more in 
portant ones) every person engaged i1 
the field of vocational education must 
study vocational guidance. This does 
not mean that vocational teachers and 
supervisors should become guidanc: 


persons 


ing. 
must 


cessity, 
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there is such a thing 

it all. On the contrary, I feel that 
kers in both fields should strive co- 
ratively to bring about a better un- 
the both 


erts”’ if 


standing of function of 

vices. 

[he relation of vocational guidance 
vocational education should be ap- 
iched from the viewpoint of the per- 
desiring assistance. 

It is generally accepted that voca- 
ral efficiency is one of the objectives 
education. It is in the realization 
this objective that vocational guid- 
e and vocational education have a 
mmon interest. 

[he individual seeking to become vo- 
cationally efficient will doubtless take 
ur steps in the following order: First, 
quire information about vocations; 
ond, seek some personal counseling; 
third, make vocational preparation; and 
urth, secure satisfying placement. 
Vocational guidance is interested in 


il four of these steps. Vocational 
education, on the other hand, deals 
specifically with but one—vocational 


preparation. One would assume, how- 
ever, that vocational educators would 
concern themselves with the proper se- 
lection of students for training and 
would aiso be interested in helping stu- 
dents secure employment after train- 
ing. It is apparent that a very close, 
and somewhat complicated, relationship 
between the two “vocational” 
It is not strange that the gen- 
eral public makes no sharp distinction 
between guidance and preparation. 
The interest that the civic clubs have 
taken in vocational guidance is very 
gratifying. Yet in the national office 
of one of these clubs with more than 
3,000 local organizations, I found that 
there was great confusion in the minds 
of the members of the “Boys’ Work 
Committee” as to what guidance em- 


exists 


services. 
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braced or how the local clubs might 
render service in this field. With this 


condition existing in the national office 
that local 


many Ci 


club men 
fail to un 


approved 


it is not 


Strange 
bers should, in 


ASCs, 


1 


derstand how to make this 


activity function 
It seems to me 
hI] 


, 
ing the desirable in 


effective ways to br 
formation to the attention of the publi 
is to explain to these civic clubs an 
to all 
Parent-Teacher 
tional guidance is 


other associations, such as the 


Associations, that voca 
a function of ge 
education, and that in every school 


tem provision should be made for t 


ing “classes in occupations that 
counselors should be employed, or 
teachers charged with this responsibil 
ity; and that some satisfactory scheme 
for placement should be maintained 
With such a guidance program in oper 


} 


ation, it will follow that such voca 


training courses as represent the dor 
nant occupations of the cor 
This not only touches 
the relationship of the two 
but 
mutually helpful; in 
said that 
tial to the 
guidance program. If 


be prov ide d 
upon 
indicates 


ices, how they may be 


fact, 1t may be 
vocational education is essen 
proper functioning of the 
this conception 


of vocational guidance and vocatio 
education is clearly understood by the 
civic clubs and organizations and asso- 
the 


facilities, 


ciations interested in improvement 


of educational they can ren 
der a ascertaining to 


what 


great service by 
the 
provides guidance and traiuing oppor- 


They should also know that 


extent local school system 
tunities. 
the national government is cooperating 
with the states in the development of 
vocational education, and that through 
the Federal Board for Vocatonal Edu- 
cation any local organization may ob- 


tain literature and information dealing 
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with this phase of education. Such 
leaders of civic and social organizations 
should realize also that in every state 
department of education, a staff of 
trained supervisors is employed to help 
the local communities with their voca- 
tional training problems. The dissem- 
ination of such information will enable 
these leaders to know how to make a 
contact through which an efficient pro- 
gram may be developed, in the event 
that none exists at the present time, or 
to improve a program which may not 
be complete in the service which it is 
rendering. 

The importance of vocational guid- 
ance and preparation is evidenced by 
the fact that it was included as a major 
division in the deliberations of the 
White House Conference. In comment- 
ing on the practical possibilities of the 
material assembled by the Conference, 
President Hoover made the following 
statement: 


“Greater than facts and judgments, 
more fundamental than all, we need the 
vision and inspired understanding to 
interpret these facts and put them into 
practice . 

“This White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection was a start 
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but only that. We must keep it a! 
and burning. We must follow this na 
tional conference with a series of 
conferences, then group, and finally 
dividual town and city conferences, a: 
the Children’s Charter must be dr 
into the activities of government 
social institutions.” 

To keep the program of vocati 
guidance and education “alive and burn 
ing,” in order that it may make 
contribution to the social and econo: 
welfare of the nation, is the respons 
bility of those of us engaged in this 
particular phase of the educational pr 
gram. As the primary function of 
publicly-supported school system is t 
prepare citizens, we must bring to the 
attention of the public and school offi- 
cers the important place which voce- 
tional efficiency occupies in American 
citizenship. We should tell them, as 
L. P. Jacks has said so effectively ir 
the book, Constructive Citizenship, 
that: “Whatever else good citizenshi; 
may be, good workmanship is the foun- 
dation of it Whatever his employ- 
ment, trade, or profession may be it will 
always contain the distinction between 
an inferiority that is criminal, a medi- 
ocrity that will pass muster, and a 
superiority that will do him honor.” 





sent to school executives in 26 states. 
Every teacher needs it. 





EVERY TEACHER NEEDS IT 


Copyright Booklet “How To Apply For a School, with Laws of Certification” including 
letters of application, points to keep in mind when making application, 15 points on which 
the success or failure of a teacher depends and a partial summary of 2000 questionnaires 
Price 50 cents to non-members of the agency. 
Statement from a Superintendent: “Your pamphlet includes some 
of the best advice, clearly written and to the point, that I have ever read.” 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS AGENCY 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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A Plan to Integrate Summer Camping and Vocational 
Guidance 


Louis H. Soper! 


Assistant Executive Secretary, Bronx YM. & Y.W.H.A.; 
Head Counselor, CJJ1. Boys Camp 


During the past twenty years the 
summer camp has come into its own as 
an educational influence of immeasur- 
ible value. Public and private social 
service organizations and private in- 
dividuals have developed large units to 
which thousands of boys and girls re- 
pair for the summer. 

Kilpatrick, in his foreword to Camp- 
ing and Character, by Dimock and 
Hendry, hails the camp as an educa- 
tional influence unhampered by stultify- 
ing tradition. He writes, “The summer 
camp as an educational agency has 
unusual possibilities. A new venture, 
and, at least at the best, it makes a 
fresh attack upon the problem of educa- 
tion. The school deals only indirectly 
with life. Camp is a place where life 
is in actual process. Not being counted 
‘educative’ in the traditional sense, the 
camp is free—if it will—to be honestly 
and seriously educative in the true 
sense.” 

It is evident that the time is ripe 
for an integration of the summer camp 
idea and vocational guidance; for the 
establishment of a separate camp or an 
additional department in some exist- 
ing camp, the primary function of which 
will be vocational guidance and the 
necessary incidental personality and ed- 
ucational advisement. 

It is surprising indeed, in view of 
the natural guidance set-up of the camp, 
that the two have not been combined 
heretofore. The unique and unusual 
opportunities for guidance through the 
normal camp program are manifold. 
The highly vitalized living-learning 
situations, the relationships of the boys 
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to the counselors and among themselves, 


the “good time,” satisfying recreational 
emphasis, and the twenty-four hour per 
day contact with the camper, constitute 
the ideal environment for a vocational 
and personality guidance program. The 
opportunities for the latter have been 


and are being utilized in many good 


camps today, but the former is being 
entirely neglected. 
Vocational guidance in camp will of 


course include the prerequisites of test 
ing and the other acceptable reliable 
techniques. But the greatest values 
and potentialities lie in the uniqueness 
of the normal camp program and en 
above and as 
indicated in the program outlined be 
low. 

The author of the idea is intimately 
aware of the difficulties in store for 
such an experiment. The tools and 
techniques of both guidance and camp- 


yironment as suggested 


ing are still in the grosser stages, un- 
refined and even largely 
In vocational guidance especially, as 
Dr. Kitson and others have justly 
stated, the possibilities are still largely 
negative—in the sense that we can 


undefined 


suggest what ought not to be done 
with much greater accuracy than what 
ought to be done. Vocational aptitude 
testing is in the childhood stage and 
personality measurement is just drop- 
ping its swaddling clothes. 

The greatest stumbling block in 
the path of progress for vocational 
guidance, has been our inability to get 
at the more subtle factors; the inde- 
finable personality elements which are 
perhaps more effective in determining 
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success or failure, happiness or unhappi- 
ness, than the physical or mental re- 
quirements of any particular vocation. 

The camp situation offers an ideal op- 
portunity for the guidance counselor to 
uncover and these heretofore 
“unknown” qualities. 

Let it be understood from the out- 
set, that the plan involves the mainten- 
ance of the normal recreational camp 
activities. Essentially, the camp is to 
remain a camp with its recreational 
outlook. 

The administration would involve the 
following: 


observe 


1. Only boys of junior high school 
age and up to 16-17, are to be included. 

2. A person directly responsible for 
the project with general camping, ed- 
ucational and vocational guidance back- 
ground, in complete charge. 

3. A trained vocational guidance ex- 
pert with psychological background to 
act as assistant—with horizontal and 
vertical administrative responsibilities. 

4. A staff of counselors, with voca- 
tional guidance training. The large 
number of people in training for this 
work in the various universities makes 
this possible. 

5. An advisory group of authorities 
and experts consisting of psychologists, 
educators, guidance experts, and camp- 
ing personalities. 

6. The usual camp set-up of doctors, 
nurses, dietitian, and office assistants, 
all of them thoroughly imbued with the 
purpose and spirit of the camp and 
specifically trained. 


The procedure would involve: 


1. A preliminary conference with the 
parents of the campers. 

2. An educational and social history 
of every camper, including informa- 
tion about the home and family circum- 
stances, intra-familial relationships and 


attitudes, and all other information | 
will be of help in the vocational guid. 
ance program. This is to be se 
at a home visit if possible. 

3. A complete routine of tests, as 
follows: 

a. Physical—to determine gen. 
eral health and special abilities 
limitations with vocational guida: 
significance. 

b. Psychological, for 

General intelligence 
Aptitude 
Personality 
Interests 
Emotional stability 


Many of the above tests can be given 
in group form to save time and money 
Wherever the need for more refined 
data is indicated follow-up single tests 
can be made. There will be a general 
battery of tests to be given in routine 
form to everybody and special batteries 
for individual cases. The batteries are 
to be selected and organized with the 
assistance of the appropriate experts 
on the advisory board. 

4. The organization and conduct of 
the normal camp activities, with a view 
to determining significant vocational 
aptitudes and interests, as follows: 

Hikes—May be field engineering 
trips involving surveying, calculations, 
etc. These may be used as indicators 
of capacity and interest for fields such 
as engineering contracting, out-door 
occupations, and occupations involving 
number work. 

Nature study—Material covered and 
approach may be of the kind to deter- 
mine capacity and interest for related 
scientific endeavor and the particular 
skills necessary in training for medicine, 
dentistry, surgery, and the related fields. 

Arts and crafts, dramatics, and 


shop-work may be planned to determine 
capacity and interest in manual work, 
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egree of manipulative dexterity, and 
nclinations toward artistic effort. Spec- 
1] interests and aptitudes in legion re- 
lated fields, such as aeronautics, wood- 

rk and others, are often brought out 
through these activities. 

Self-governing activities—such as 
tent or bunk meeting and council ring 

can be utilized to discover linguistic 
ability and some of the other social 
arts, requisites for such fields as law, 
salesmanship, education, the ministry 
ind similar professions. 

And so on through the whole gamut 

normal camp activities, the voca- 
tionally significant elements can be 
itilized. 

5. Each counselor will have specified, 
ndividual conference periods with each 
boy to provide personal guidance and 
help; and to make clear to the camper 
the significance of the entire program. 

6. The mass activity and assembly 

program is to include talks and discus- 
sions led by experts in particular oc- 
cupations or professions, movies, slides, 
and other visual aids selected for their 
vocational guidance values, personality 
and character lessons and suggestions 
for individual self-guidance. 
7. The camp is to provide also a 
well-stocked library of the best litera- 
ture, ard descriptive material in the 
field for both counselors and campers; 
formal textbooks, source references, and 
illustrative material. 

As stressed above, 


greatest values 


and possibilities for vocational guidance 
through camp life lie in the constant 
daily intimate contact between guider 
and guided. In every activity, the 
camper will display behavior pattert 
interests, and aptitudes which will be 
vocationally significant to the counselor 
Planfulness, 
the ability “to rub elbows, 


capacity for executive responsibilities 


resourcefulness, initiative, 


leadership, 


al] will become apparent from the par- 
ticipation of the camper in his daily 
routine. 

Inasmuch as most of the campers are 
in high 
large part of the guidance will neces- 


school—junior or senior—a 
sarily be of an educational nature, sug 
gesting courses, places for training, and 
selected schools and colleges 

also, fol 


low-up conferences in the homes after 


The program is to include, 
and in-between camp seasons; organized 
group life affiliated with some institu 
tion; and perhaps a comparison of re 
sults with some “control” up similar 
to the experiment in London reported 
by F. M. Earle in his Methods of Choos 
ing a Career. Report forms to parents 
with recommendations and suggestions 
will of course be part ol! the effort to co- 
ordinate the whole set-up more closely 
with the home. 

In a large organization it might be 
advisable to set up a program inten- 
sively for a special unit, and extensively 
for the entire 13-year-old-and-up group 
through a modified program 
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Editorial Department 


we feel that until such time, if it 


The Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
held at Minneapolis, February 23-25, 
will be recorded in history as one of 
the best. Miss Frances Cummings, Ed- 
ucational Secretary of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, New York City, and 
her committee deserve the praise of the 
entire movement for the excellent pro- 
gram. Dr. Arthur J. Jones of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania served admir- 
ably as the official “program director.” 
Programs really began on_ schedule, 
much to the satisfaction of all present. 
Formal, set speeches were reduced to 
the minimum and the spirit of discus- 
sion prevailed everywhere. Each of the 
discussion groups developed a summary 
for presentation to the special sum- 
marizing committee. The report of this 
final committee was presented by Dr. 
Edwin A. Lee of California, and 
adopted as the sense of the convention. 
The report follows: 


Summary of the Minneapolis Con- 
vention of the National 
Guidance Association 


February, 1933 


1. Education must be both cultural 
and vocational. The present economic 
crisis with its attendant unemployment 
emphasizes the need of revising our ed- 
ucational aims. A balanced education 
must include both knowing and doing. 
It must develop imagination, initiative 
and persistence as well as train for 
specific skills, for the worker must be 
educated not only to do a job, but to 
get one or make one, when necessary or 
desirable. At the same time, while we 
are fully conscious of the need for guid- 
ance other than that regarding a job, 


comes, when the worker will mak; 
clear distinction between the 
utilized in earning his living and those 
he employs in creative effort for 
own sake, motivation for self-improve 
ment can best be obtained through 
guidance offered in relation to his 

2. Education for consumption 
go along with education for product 
if society is to avoid such periods as the 
present of unbalanced economic surplus 
Modern machinery can easily produc: 
excess quantities of certain basic nec 
sities, but there is no limit to the de- 
mand for goods of quality and variety 
by a consuming public educated t 
sound values in life and discriminating 
taste in living. Vocational educati 
and guidance should include, whenever 
possible, the education of workers as 
consumers as well as producers. 

3. Profit-motive mindedness 
gradually and largely be supplanted by 
social-mindedness. Education should 
consciously and definitely plan to af- 
fect the social philosophy rather than 
be dominated by it, with the aim that 
an economic surplus shall be used to 
advance the general well-being rather 
than to repeat the historic blunder of 
lowering standards by exploitation of 
unemployed masses. 

4. The present crisis requires com- 
plete allegiance to the total demands of 
vocational adjustment. Vocational 
guidance, vocational education, place- 
ment, upgrading training are interde- 
pendent, over-lapping aspects of the 
all-embracing problem of vocational ad- 
justment. The National Vocational 
Guidance Association should constant] 
work toward close cooperation, both 
within and without the public schools, 
with all agencies which are seeking to 


must 
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e or to throw light upon the problem 
ational adjustment at any level. 
In view of the alarming tendency 
irtail educational opportunity be- 

ise of financial and social stress, we 

iffirm our belief in the American idea 
ublic education which gives to every 

iid the right to a complete education 

public expense. This opportunity 
uld be assured by the cooperation 
business and social interests which 
he community has every right to ex- 
pect. Children grow; educational op- 
tunities deferred are lost. 

The increasing number of young 
eople 16 to 18 years of age and over 
uttending school regularly is a social 
henomenon which, although a symptom 
f unemployment at present, requires 

justment in permanent continuing 
plans which take into account diversity 

f capacity, interest, and outlook. This 

wints definitely to more effective use 

f differentiated school programs. In- 

tegrated education which fits youth for 

ife and living can only be accomplished 

y the use of all instruments of educa- 
7. The present serious economic 

crisis emphasizes the need for public 

vocational adiustment agencies to aid 
unemployed adults to secure suitable 
permaneut or temporary employment, 
and for the cooperation of such agencies 
with groups of adults 
organized as productive labor units or 


unemployed 


labor exchanges. 

8. We affirm that the needs of a de- 
veloping social order which seeks the 
well-being of every member of society 
emphasize the necessity of retaining 
public control of vocational education 
and vocational guidance as agencies of 
vocational adjustment. 
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Y rhe need for adequat 
tinuing research is self-evident | 
National Vocational Guidance A 
foster all 


search activities that evidence pri 


legitimat re 


tion should 
of contributing to understanding of the 
problem of vocational adjustment. It 


should cooperate with and, if possible, 


participate in the activities of other 
agencies working toward this end It 
should actively prosecute independent 


a research com 


investigation through 


mittee. Above all, th Associa 
should strive to inculcate in its mer 
bership the research attitude, it rdet 


Association there 
shall be the insatiable demand 
the truth. 


that permeating the 


10. The present crisis and the years 


ahead call as never before for profes 
sionally trained counselors The Na 
tional Vocational Guidance Associat 


should work for 


a. Early action in each state, legis 
lative or otherwise, re quiring spe 
ial certification of all guidance 
workers. 

b. Up-grading training for « 

lors-in-service for renewal of ce 


; 


fication. (The special committee 
on training of counselors of the 
N. V. G. A. should be continued 


and its activities enlarged to in- 

clude a dynamic program de 
signed to achieve its recommenda 
tions. ) 

c. Basic training in the philosophy of 
vocational guidance for every 


public school teacher. 


Commiuttee 
CLEO MURTLANI 
Mary STEWART 
WiitiaM F. RascnHt 
Epwin A. Lee, Chairman 
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N.O.C. and N. V.G. A. 


Arrangements have now been com- 
pleted whereby the National Occupa- 
tional Conference (see March issue, p. 
274) is to cooperate with the National 
Vocational Guidance Association in ex- 
panding and promoting guidance in all 
fields of activity throughout the United 
States. 

THE VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE Mac- 
AZINE is to be enlarged to more than 
twice its present size and subsidized by 
the N. O. C. The present editor is to 
continue as editor of the new magazine, 
which will be published ten times a 
year instead of eight, as at present. 

The N. O. C. is also subsidizing the 
part time of an executive secretary, to 
carry on the detailed work of the As- 
sociation from year to year. 

It is to be distinctly understood that 
this new arrangement does not curtail 
the present activities of our Associa- 
tion in any way whatever. The new 
magazine is to contain the name Voca- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE MaGazZINgE, to be dis- 
tributed to all members of the national 
and branch associations, as at present, 
and to be the official organ of the 
N. V. G. A. The arrangement as sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Trustees on 
February 25, 1933, is to take effect on 
April 1. Further announcements re- 
garding this arrangement will appear in 
the magazine and will also be sent to 
the secretary of each branch association. 


Dr. Brewer as a Philosopher 

Probably no book originating in the 
field of guidance has produced such a 
profound interest in all fields of educa- 
tion as Dr. Brewer’s recent book, Edu- 
cation as Guidance, published by the 
Macmillan Company. Since the ap- 
pearance of this book in October, 1932, 
this office has received dozens of letters 





concerning the educational philosophy 
underlying Dr. Brewer’s treatment 5 
this subject. 

One educator claims that Dp; 
Brewer's effort to clear away all trite 
words and platitudes, and to bring into 
relief the fact that “living is ap 
activity,” is especially refreshing—the 
philosophy that it is not the duty of 
the teacher to tell the pupil how to 
conduct himself in all the activities of 
life, but that the teacher and education 
should serve as a guide to self-direction. 
The author discusses educational guid- 
ance, guidance for the home, for citizen- 
ship, for vocations, for leisure, recrea- 
tion, religious activities, etc., in a most 
fascinating manner. 

Many schools are using this book as 
reference for courses in educational 
philosophy and sociology, as well as for 
courses in vocational guidance. The 
book is extremely useful to counselors, 
principals, and others who want to get a 
broad, constructive point of view that 
will help them to realize how education 
should be approached from the point of 
view of guidance rather than from that 
of drill or cramming. 

In conversation with one of the out- 
standing educators in New England re- 
cently, the statement was made that Dr. 
Brewer’s chapter on “Relgious Guid- 
ance” is one of the most comprehensive, 
accurate, as well as bold statements 
found in recent writings. This educa- 
tor made a statement that this one 
chapter was worth many times the price 
of the book. 

We cannot recommend this book too 
highly to all persons interested in 
getting the guidance point of view in 
regard to all phases of education. It 
should be in the hands of every educa- 
tor, social worker, and friend of youth. 


—F. C. S. 
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Conference on Guidance and Personnel 


In High Schools, Junior Colleges, and Higher Institutions 
At Stanford University 


JULY 5 TO JULY 15, 193 








Programs of General Sessions and 
Activities of the Conference 


July 5—7:30 p. m. 

Problems Creating Need for Guid- 
ance in Secondary Schools—Dean-elect 
Grayson N. Kefauver. 

Personnel Problems in Col- 
Professor Wal- 


Student 
leges and Universities— 
ter C. Eells. 


July 6—7 :30 p. m. 

Economic and Occupational Changes 
and Their Implications for Guidance— 
Professor William M. Proctor. 

Recent Social Changes and Their 
Implications for Guidance—Professor 
Percy E. Davidson. 


July 7—7 :30 p. m. 

Developments in Mental Hygiene and 
Their Implications for Guidance—Dr. 
Norman Fenton, Director of Bureau of 
Juvenile Research, State of California. 


Programs of Guidance in High 
Schools of California—Dr. Nicholas 
Ricciardi. 


July 8—1:30 p. m. 
Recreational Program. 


July 9— 
Reception at Home of Dean-elect of 
School of Education. 


July 10—7:30 p. m. 

Organization of the Guidance Service 
in Public Schools—Professor William 
M. Proctor. 


Personnel Program in Business and 
Industry—E. G. McCann, Director of 
Personnel, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company. 



















July 11—7:30 p. m. 

Measurement of Effectiveness of Pro- 
grams of Guidance—A Report of the 
Carnegie Investigation. 

Dean-elect Grayson N. Kefauver, Di- 
rector of Carnegie Investigation, Acting 
Professor Harold C. Hand, 
Director of Carnegie Investigation 


July 12—7 :30 p. m. 
Measurement of Interests in 
ance—Professor Edward K. 


Assistant 


Guid 
otrong 
Measurement of Aptitudes in Guid 


ance—Professor Reginald Bell. 
July 13—7:30 p. m. 
Informing Students about Vocational 
and Other Opportunities—Dr. C. Gil- 
bert Wrenn. 
Courses in Educational and Occupa- 
tional Information in Secondary Schools 
—Acting Professor Harold C. Hand 


July 14—7:30 p. m. 
Counseling with Students in the High 
School and Junior College. 


Counseling with Students in the Uni- 


versity—Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn. 
July 15—6:00 p. m. 
Banquet—Speakers: State Superin- 


tendent Vierling Kersey; President Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. 

Persons who plan to attend the con 
ference are asked to communicate with 
Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, 
of the Conference on Guidance 
Personnel, School of Education, Stan- 
ford University, so that proper arrange- 
ments can be made. Inquiries concern- 
ing the conference should also be sent 
to the Director. 


Director 
and 














Field Department 


What the Branches 
Are Doing 


Edited by 
Roy N. ANDERSON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Rochester Branch 


The work of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Branch during the past few months was 
built on the plan of the two preceding 
years. The first purpose was to co- 
ordinate the work of the various agen- 
cies in the community which were 
offering counsel to the youth of Roches- 
ter. 

The family-caring agencies and the 
State Rehabilitation Service explained 
policies; the State Department of La- 
bor (Division of Juvenile Placement) 
reported trends in juvenile employment. 
This survey having been made, Mr. W. 
E. Parker, Director of Research in the 
Public Employment Center, presented 
a community plan for vocational coun- 
seling. 

The December meeting was given 
over to round-table conferences on 
changing conditions in the occupational 
world. The following topics were dis- 
cussed: 


1. A Manufacturing Industry—The Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Co. Speaker: Mr. 
Charles LaBounty, Employment Man- 
ager and Educational Director. 

2. Merchandising—The B. Forman Co. 
Speaker: Mr. W. R. Johnson, General 
Superintendent. 

3. The Building Trades—Speaker: Mr. 
Harry C. Taylor, Secretary, N. Y. State 
Builders Association. 


At the January meeting Dr. W. W. 
Charters of Ohio State University, dis- 
cussed with the group “Techniques in 
Job Analysis,” with particular emphasis 
for the counselor. The meeting was 


scheduled to last from 6:00 to 8:30. 
but we are informed that they had to 
set the clock back, because the meeting 
was so interesting and there was so 
much discussion that they actually did 
not adjourn until about 10:00 P. . 

The March Ist meeting was given 
over to the discussion of “What is hap- 
pening to the 4000 boys and girls who 
have graduated from Rochester public 
high schools during the past three years, 
especially those who normally seek to 
enter upon their working careers at the 
close of high school years?” 

An open forum on the problems fac- 
ing these young people was led by Mr. 
Glenn L. Jackson, Associate General 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A.; Miss 
Agnes Kidder, Associate Secretary of the 
Y. W. C. A.; and Mr. Robert Black, 
Vice-president, Rochester Central Coun- 
cil, Parent-Teachers Associations. The 
speakers have been active in city-wide 
committees which have been surveying 
the situation and studying the problems 
of adjustment and re-education common 
to many of the recent high school grad- 
uates, and were ready to discuss their 
findings at this meeting. 


Washington, D. C., Branch 


The branch at Washington holds 
monthly meetings. The programs for 
the last few months have been as fol- 
lows: 


November: Tea Meeting—Dennison Voca- 
tional School. Reports on Guidance in the 
Junior High Schools from representatives from 
each of the Junior High Schools. Tea served 
by the students in the Vocational School 

December: This meeting was held at 
George Washington University, and Miss Mil- 
dred Lincoln, President of the N. V. G. A., 
spoke on the subject of “A Guidance Pro- 
gram.” 
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wary The January meeting was spon- 
by the Business and Professional Wom- 
Club. Mrs. Marian Wade Doyle spoke 
The Need for Guidance in the Washing- 
ton Schools;” and Miss Mary Stewart spoke 
Fitting the Common School to the Com- 

n Lot.” 

Varch This meeting was given over to 
hearing reports from the delegate to the Min- 
neapolis Convention; and those made by rep- 

sentatives from the Senior High Schools as 

the Status of Guidance in the Senior High 


This branch works in cooperation 
with the Kiwanis Club and the Parent- 
feacher Association. The Kiwanis 
Club presents radio talks on vocations. 
\t the present time they are arranging 
fifteen-minute interviews for students 
with prominent men in various voca- 
tions. 


New York 

This branch holds four meetings per 
year. These generally take the form of 
dinner meetings, and an attempt is made 
to secure as speakers at these meetings 
a representative of the educational field 
and one from the industrial field. The 
talks are followed by a general discus- 
sion which, we are told, often becomes 
very lively. 

Another type of successful meeting 
reported Sy this branch is one in which 
case studies are presented. The last 
meeting of this kind was in charge of 


Capital District of 


the Albany group. Some very interest 
ing cases were presented, some of them 
centering around such problems as Per 
Educational Ad 


justment, Home and Occupational Diff 
culties. 


sonality Adjustment, 


Western Pennsylvania Branch 


Acquainting the public by radio with 


the nature of the 
activities being carried on in the par- 


vocational guidance 


ticular community seems to be growing 
in popularity. News comes from the 
Western Branch _ that 
they, too, have utilized this means of 
publicity. In their 
planatory talk on vocational guidance 


Pennsylvania 
broadcast an ex 


was followed by five illustrative inter 
views presenting typical cases that come 
to the counselor’s office 

The annual meeting of this branch 
will be held on April 8, at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh 
The program gives promise of an inter- 
esting meeting: 

“Modern Trends in Education Dr. Ben 
Graham, Superintendent of Pittsburgh Public 
Schools 

“Changing Occupations in the United State 
Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh Mr. John D 
Beatty, Director of Personnel Office, Carne 
gie Institute of Technology 

The Vocational Depart- 
ment of Pittsburgh is working on the 


Guidance 


revision of its handbook, and hopes to 


have it ready for the publisher soon 


Legislative News 
Report of the Legislative Committe: 


Epitn Durr Gwinn, Chairman 


Regular Legislative Sessions of Four- 
teen States have Adjourned. Adjourn- 
ment of legislatures has reached con- 
siderable proportions. Many states, 
however, will be forced to call special 
sessions before summer in order to set 





up conventions for repeal of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, or to enact banking 
legislation or unemployment and farm 
relief in conformity with 
Roosevelt’s national 
states that have adjourned to date are 


President 
program, The 
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Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kansas, Montana, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming. 

Many Organizations Work to Im- 
prove Conditions of Migratory Youth. 
An informal conference of seven na- 
tional organizations working on charac- 
ter building and protection of adolescent 
youth was called March 20th by the 
National Committee on Mental Hygiene 
in New York. This conference is part 
of an organized movement to find a per- 
manent and adequate method of caring 
for the 280,000 boys and girls under 
twenty-one years of age who are 
wandering up and down the railroads 
and highways of the country. Eight 
national organizations working with 
these migratory youths have set up a 
“National Committee on Care of the 
Transient and Homeless.” The com- 
mittee estimates that between eleven 
and twelve per cent of the migrant 
population is under twenty-one years of 
age. Several legislative attempts to 
provide for the housing of homeless 
boys in military training camps have 
met defeat. Such measures would have 
resulted in schooling thousands of boys 
in military attitudes and techniques and 
would, moreover, have cost millions of 
dollars. The Forestry Service of the 
Department of Agriculture states that 
it has several million acres of land 
available for the housing and training 
of migratory boys and young men. On 
these tracts of land are living accom- 
modations for immediate occupancy, 
and construction jobs for thousands of 
workers. 

Committee to Draft Federal Plan for 
Unemployment Relief. The “Joint 
Committee on Unemployment” called 
a meeting of approximately twenty 
organizations to draft a federal program 
sufficiently unified and fundamental to 
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be considered by Congress and Presj. 
dent Roosevelt as a basis for adjustmen; 
of relief, increased employment, pu} 
works, protection of labor, prevention 
of foreclosures, and other pertinent mat. 
ters. This meeting was held in Wash. 
ington on March 18. 

Unemployment Insurance Bills hay, 
Little Success in Legislatures. Up to 
the present time, bills providing for 
some form of unemployment insurance 
have been introduced in twenty-five 
states. These states are: California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York. 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. Nearly all the bills introduced 
follow either the Ohio model or the 
recommendations of the Interstate Com- 
mission on Unemployment Insurance 
called several years ago by Governor 
Roosevelt of New York. They are 
based, in general, on the belief that just 
as industry in good times sets aside 
reserves for payment of dividends in 
times when they are not earned, so 
industry in good times shall set aside 
reserves to bear its fair share of the 
cost of idle labor in bad times. Except 
in Utah, where the House passed the 
bill but where the legislature has since 
adjourned, there has been little action 
taken toward passage of these bills. 
Wisconsin already has a law, but is 
passing an amendment to it with little 
opposition. In all, there have been 
nine bills introduced in New York, some 
of them companion measures, but the 
Mastick Bill and the more recent Stein- 
gut Bill seem to have the support of 
the legislature as well as the backing 
of the organizations which have mace 
a study of this problem. The Ohio 
bill is being watched with interest. It 
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vas recently reported favorably in the 


Unemployed Boys and Girls have In- 
wrance in Great Britain. A very large 
proportion of all trades in Great Britain 
are covered by compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance, and all persons in these 
trades are registered for insurance when 
they reach sixteen years of age. A re- 
ent study shows that for the past two 
years there have always been between 
100,000 and 140,000 girls and boys 
nder eighteen years registered at the 
public employment office as looking for 
work. The group was for the most part 
composed of normal young people, of 
good general appearance and “‘intellec- 
tual responsiveness,” although less than 
ten per cent of the boys and less than 
eight per cent of the girls had remained 
) school after they were fourteen years 
old. The unemployment conditions re- 
vealed by the study seem to be caused 
by the depression and not by any spec- 
ial disqualifications of the youngsters 
seeking employment. 


Minimum Wage Legislation. In 
January, a conference of eight gover- 
nors held in Boston, with the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor participating, de- 
clared, “Unless a bottom level is fixed 
in compensation by minimum wage 
laws, the downward spiral of low wages, 
low prices, and lowered purchasing 
power may possibly continue until un- 
employment has wrecked the morals and 
efficiency of our industrial population.” 
What are the chief features of a 
minimum wage bill? Whenever a 
designated number of citizens believe 
wages in any trade are too low, they so 
advise a commission in the Labor De- 
partment. Thereafter, a wage board is 
established consisting of three em- 
ployers in the trade, three employees, 
and three members of the public. Wages 
and living costs are studied and rates 


promulgated which can be establishe 
until such times as changes are desirable 
(upward or downward), when a 
wage board is set up, and wages and 
living 
again a decision is issued. In spite of 
the fact that the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared minimum 
wage law unconstitutional, eight states, 


are again surveyed and 


costs 


one 


including California, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
regulation of wages. Reports from nine 


other states show that bills providing for 


have some 


minimum wage boards or commissions 
for the control of wages of women and 
minors have been introduced into legis- 
latures this session. In addition, Conn- 
ecticut has a bill providing similar wage 
control for minors only, while in 
Minnesota a bill would extend the pro 
tection of wage investigation to girls up 
to the time they are twenty-one years 
old. Other bills introduced in Minne- 
sota (1) make it a gross misdemeanor 
to evade by subterfuge and false re 
ords, the minimum wage law for minors, 
and (2) require that a living standard 
of wages be paid in the construction and 
maintenance of state work. Pennsyl 
vania has two bills under consideration. 
Texas is trying to establish a twelve 
dollar minimum New Hamp- 
shire, which has a bill receiving sup- 
port of its Governor and many organiza- 
tions within the state, is expected to 
act favorably on the measure. New 
York has two bills under consideration. 
least, 
the 


wage. 


Passage of one of these bills, at 
is expected before April 1, and 
present tendency of the legislators is 
to pass both of them and let the Gov- 
ernor decide which one he wants. In 
addition to the states previously men- 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Washington, and Arizona have 
introduced bills. The three last states 
have adjourned, however, without pass- 
ing the bills. 


tioned, 
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Bills which have become law or been 
defeated. Indiana has approved three 
bills. (1) A Commission will be set up 
to study child welfare problems and 
recommend amendments to the law at 
the 1935 legislature. (2) The employ- 
ment of girls and women in manufac- 
turing between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. is 
prohibited, except that in _ establish- 
ments operating two shifts of not more 
than eight hours a day and five days a 
week, women may work until 12 p. m. 
A third bill entitles minors injured 
while illegally employed to double 
compensation. This provision was pre- 
viously enacted but declared unconsti- 
tional because of a defect in the drafting 
of the bill. Massachusetts has defeated 
bills raising the compulsory school age 
to sixteen years; a bill requiring com- 
pletion of the sixth grade in school be- 
fore children fourteen to sixteen years 
old may be employed; and the bill re- 
ducing, from eleven to ten, the hours of 
work for girls and women over sixteen 
years old employed in manufacturing 
plants. Minnesota has passed a bill 
amending the Street Trade Law by 
making it a misdemeanor to violate or 
aid or abet any minor in violating the 
provisions of the Street Trade Law. 
North Carolina has approved a bill 
establishing a fifty-five hour week and a 
ten-hour day for girls over sixteen and 
women employed as clerks and sales- 
ladies in stores employing not more 
than three persons; towns with less than 
five thousand inhabitants are exempted. 
Ohio has defeated bills to raise the com- 
pulsory school age to twenty-one years 
and to tax employers six per cent of 
their payrolls to support these minors in 
school, and has ratified the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment. Utah has 
passed a bill providing for constitu- 
tional amendment to permit legislation 
regulating wages, health, and safety of 
women and minors. It has also passed 
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a bill raising the minimum working age 
to sixteen years. Both bills have gone 
to the Governor for signature and veto 
is not expected. 

Federal Child Labor Amendmen: 
Ratified by Ten States. The amend. 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States which gives Congress the power 
to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor 
of persons under eighteen years of age 
has been ratified by four states at the 
present sessions—Oregon, Washington, 
North Dakota, and Ohio. This makes 
a total of ten states which have ratified 
it to date, or one-fourth of the necessary 
number. Minnesota has passed the 
resolution through one House, and 
ratification seems probable. 

Summary of New Bills Introduced 
California— 

1. A bill providing that employers 
must give notice to the school 
authorities when minors leave 
their employ. 

Maine— 

1. A memorial to Congress asking 
for submission of an Amendment 
to Federal Constitution empower- 
ing Congress to make hours of 


labor uniform throughout the 
United States. 
Minnesota— 


1. A bill creating an Industrial Re- 
lations Commission in Depart- 
ment of Labor (favorably re- 
ported). 

2. A bill limiting hours of labor to 
fifty-four a week for women over 
sixteen years old employed in 
public housekeeping, manufactur- 
ing, mercantile, mechanical, or 
laundry occupation, or as a tele- 
phone operator (passed Senate). 

3. A bill prohibiting any employer 
or representative of an employer 
from accepting a fee for giving 
employment. (Passed House and 
in Senate.) 

4. A recommendation of increase in 
budget for maintenance of state 
employment exchanges. 








7] 


New 
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A bill revising Child Labor Law 
along lines of the Uniform Child 
Labor Act adopted by the State 
Commissioners on Uniform Laws. 
A bill empowering Commissioner 
of Labor to appoint Wage Boards 
for determining wages of women 
and minors under twenty-one; to 
limit number of minors under 
eighteen and learners employed in 
industry; to regulate hours of 
work, and conditions of labor. 
Hampshire 

A bill establishing a nine-hour day 
and forty-eight-hour-week for wo- 
men and minors under eighteen 
in manufacturing, and extending 
the ten-and-a-quarter and fifty- 
four-hour-week to women and 
minors under eighteen doing 
manual work in other occupations. 
(Passed House as amended.) 
York 

A bill requiring unemployed 
minors to attend either full-time 
day school or twenty hours a week 
in continuation school. 

A bill allowing minors to do farm 
work during school vacations if 
accompanied by parent. 

A bill reducing hours for boys 
sixteen to eighteen years in fac- 
tories (except canneries) and 
mercantile establishments from 
fifty-four a week and nine a day 
to forty-eight a week and eight a 
day. 

A bill providing six-hour day, five- 
day, and thirty-hour-week basic 
for men, and compulsory for wo- 
men and minors; also lengthens 
night hours of prohibited work 
for women and minors. 

Two minimum wage bills, one, the 
Wald-Eberhardt Bill creating 
wage boards to establish minimum 
fair wage standards for women 
and minors under twenty-one, pro- 
vides penalties for violation; and 
the other, the Dunnigan Bill, 
which is the same except that 


0. 


Penns 
1. 


? 


&. 
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there are no penalties and it pro 
vides for publishing the names of 


the firms refusing to comply 
(Both bills have been reported 
favorably.) 

A bill prohibiting women and 


girls over sixteen years old from 
working after 6 p. m. in mercantile 
establishments unless allowed an 
amount of time off during the day 
equal to time worked after 6 p. m 
A bill exempting minors in farm 
work with their from 
double compensation if injured 
The Pratt Bill taking away tenure 
rights of teachers and civil service 
employees, repealing for 
years mandatory salary rates and 
expenditures and providing for 
re-opening of budget to make 
cuts. (Amended to exclude New 
York City.) 

ylvania 

A bill prohibiting employment of 
minors under sixteen while school 
is in session. 

A bill providing that young people 
under eighteen years of age shall 
attend school unless they are em 
ployed. 


parents 


two 


Rhode Island 


South 
& 


Texas 
8 


A bill prohibiting women and chil 
dren under sixteen from working 
more than six days per week 

A bill reducing hours for children 
under sixteen years old from 
forty-eight hours to forty per 
week, and for women over sixteen 
years old from ten to nine a day. 
Carolina 

A bill establishing a forty-eight 
hour week for women and children 
under sixteen employed in textile 
mills. 


A bill to abolish Child Welfare 
Department. 

A bill raising age from fifteen to 
sixteen years for employment in 
factories, mills, workshops, laun- 
dries, or messengers in towns of 
over fifteen thousand population; 
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raising age to eighteen years for 
work in mines, quarries, or any 
place where explosives are used; 
establishing an eight-hour day and 
forty-eight hour week for children 
under sixteen; exempting children 
over twelve years of age from 
these provisions in cases of 
poverty, farm work, and domes- 
tic service as at present. 


Wisconsin— 


8 


A bill requiring children fourteen 
to sixteen to attend regular or 
vocational schools on a full-time 
basis unless they have completed 
the highest grade available or 
have completed the eighth grade 
and are working on a farm. 
A bill compensating workmen 
while temporarily unemployed. 
A bill providing that no employer 
may require or permit any em- 
ployee to work more than six 
hours a day, five days a week, nor 
pay less than a living wage. 
A bill prohibiting employment of 
married women in public service 
if their husbands are employed 
and earning. 

James E. SIpet, 

Secretary. 


March 23, 1933. 


Summer Courses in Guidance 


SKI. 


SK7. 


SK12. 


SK21. 


SA6. 


Harvard University 


Principles of Vocational Guid- 
ance. Dr. Fred C. Smith. 
Psychology and Vocational Ad- 
justment. Dr. Richard D. Allen, 
Director of Research and Guid- 
ance, Providence Public Schools. 
Counseling and the Administra- 
tion of Vocational Guidance. Dr. 
Allen. 

Seminary on Problems of Voca- 
tional and Educational Guid- 
ance. Associate Professor John 
M. Brewer. 

Education as Guidance. Profes- 
sor Brewer. 
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Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


In addition to the usual foundation 
courses of a theoretical nature in Guid- 
ance and Personnel, Teachers College 
is including in its offering for the Sum- 
mer Session of 1933 courses which pro- 
vide the practical elements desirable in 
the preparation of counselors. 

Teachers of classes in Occupations 
will be particularly interested in the two 
courses (representing forty-five or sixty 
hours) entitled Methods and Content o{ 
the Course in Occupations and Illus- 
trative Lessons in an Occupations Class. 

Attention is also directed to the un- 
usual facilities for field work afforded 
by New York City. Through the course 
Education s249x, students are given 
entrée to industrial establishments, so- 
cial service agencies, and educational 
and philanthropic institutions, where 
they are permitted to observe and in 
some cases to participate in the actual 
activities of Guidance and Personnel. 


Educatio 
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SUMMER SESSION CoursEs 1933 


Education s249M—Guidance and per- tional # 
sonnel. In education and vocation. riculum 
3 points. Professor H. D. Kitson ete. 
and Dr. R. N. ANDERSON. 11:30 Educat 
daily. 


This course answers the question, how to 
organize and administer services of guidance 
and personnel. A survey will be made of the 
methods being employed for the guidance of 
individuals in schools, industrial establish- 
ments, and private agencies. In addition to 
serving as a fundamental course for those 
who plan to specialize in guidance and per- 
sonnel, the course is designed to meet the 
needs of school principals, superintendents, 
social workers, and other executives who de- 
sire an acquaintance with the field. 





tne ¢ 








education s249W—Vocational guidance 
‘or girls and women. 2 points. Pro- 
fessor H. D. Kitson and Miss MI- 
prep E. Lincoitn. 3:30 daily. 


4 discussion of the vocational problems that 
affect girls and women. The course will cover 
ganization of vocational guidance serv- 
es, their economic and social implications, 
sources of information about occupations, ap- 
plication of tests and rating scales, and meth- 
is of placement and follow-up. 
This course parallels Education s249M. No 
student should take both courses. 


s250N—Analysis of voca- 
3 points. Professor 
9:30 daily. 


Students are requested to consult the in- 
structor before registering for this course 

It is generally conceded that one of the first 
tasks in vocational guidance is the analysis of 
vocations, the various forms of which are 
nown as vocational, occupational, and job 
analysis. Vocational fields will be analyzed 
into occupational sub-divisions which will then 
be studied from the economic point of view, 
inquiry being made into such questions as sea- 
sonableness and wage returns; from the phys- 
ical point of view, involving questions of 
organization and layout; from the physiolog- 
ical point of view, with reference to physio- 
logical requirements, hazards, and the like; 
from the sociological point of view; and 
finally, especial attention will be given to psy- 
hological methods in vocational analysis. A 
number of methods of carrying out this anal- 
ysis have been employed in school systems, in 
the army, and in industrial establishments. A 
critical examination of these methods will be 
made and principles and methods will be rec- 
ommended which will lead to sound and usable 
analyses. Attention will be devoted to the 
uses of analysis for purposes other than voca- 
tional guidance, such as job specification, cur- 
riculum building, testing of vocational abilities, 
etc. 


f Tu ation 
tional activities. 
H. D. Kitson. 


Education s2490—Methods and con- 
tent of the course in Occupations. 2 


points. Miss Mriprep E. Linco. 
10:30 daily. 
This course is planned particularly for 


teachers who give courses in Occupations or 
who attempt to give vocational guidance 
through school subjects such as civics, English 
and the like. It should be of value also to 
home room teachers in junior and senior high 
schools, who desire to help pupils orient them- 
selves in the complicated organization and 
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diversified curriculum of the modern high 
S¢ hool 

This is essentially a course in methods and 
content. Students who wish to supplement 
the work by observation in the course in Occu- 
pations in the Summer Demonstration School 
should Education $1490, 


below 


register also for 


Illustrative Lessons 


class. 


Education 51490 


in an Occupations l or 2 


points. Miss Mitprep E. LIncoLn. 

M. W. F. 8:30. 

Credited only if taken in connection with 
Education s2490 Admission only on _ per- 
mission of the instructor 

This course consists of observation of clas 


work in the course in Occupations in the ninth 
year of the Summer Demonstration School, 
with reports thereon and discussions 


Education s250Ab—Placement and fol- 
low-up. 1 point. Dr. R. N. ANDER- 


SON. 1:30 daily, July 10 to 21. 


An intensive treatment of the techniques 
employed in these particular functions of vo- 
cational guidance, as performed in placement 
offices, under public, private or philanthropic 
auspices; in educational, industrial and social 
service agencies. Opportunity wil! be given 
the student to observe and, in some cases, to 
participate in the work of placement offices 
Admission on permission of the instructor 


Education s249x—Field work in cuid- 
ance and personnel. 1 or 
Dr. R. N. ANDERSON. Hours to be 


arranged. 


points 


A practical course in which the student un 

dertakes field work in connection with agen- 
cies in New York City. The work will be so 
scheduled that each student will receive a 
variety of experiences: interviewing appli- 
cants for counsel and placement; inspecting 
places of employment; making and compiling 
records; follow-up. An important feature is 
the Vocational Guidance Clinic which quali- 
fied students will be permitted to attend. The 
hours are to be arranged, though the student 
should reserve at least three afternoons a week 
which can be devoted to the work. Admission 
on permission of the instructor 


Related courses in Labor Problems, 
Applied Economics, Psychology, Statis- 
tics and Measurements are described in 
the complete Summer Ssession Bulletin. 








: 
; 
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School Exhibits at Minneapolis 


The following schools received prizes 
for public school exhibits at the Minne- 
apolis convention. Most of them were 
projects involving an entire class or 
school: 


City Schools of Lewiston, Montana 

Central High School, Superior, Wisconsin 

Class of Miss Marie Trunk, Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania 

Denfelt Senior High School, Duluth, Minn., 
Miss Helen Twaites, Sponsor. 

The prizes consisted of three books 
autographed by the authors: 

Planning Your Career, by Myers, Little and 
Robinson 

I Find My Vocation, by Kitson 

The Printing Trades and Their Workers, 
by Clark. 


These books were donated by the 
publishers. 


Accountancy via Movies 


Much has been written concerning 
visual presentation of vocational guid- 
ance; much, too, has been attempted, 
with varying degrees of success. It is 
a comparatively simple matter to repre- 
sent by motion pictures the salient fea- 
tures of the bricklayer’s job; the 
plumber’s occupation presents no cine- 
matic difficulties. Most trades, in fact, 
can be pictorially depicted, and have 
been. 

A similar approach to the professions 
meets with no immediate obstacle; the 
work of the physician or dentist is 
easily adapted to presentation in the 
movies. However, to film successfully 
a lawyer or a certified public accountant 
at work—and still give a definite idea 
of the nature of that work—is an as- 
signment before which the most skilled 
director might well flinch. 

It remained for a professional school 
in Western Pennsylvania to produce a 





film depicting the work of the account. 
ant so faithfully that the educationa) 
authorities of Pittsburgh have approved 
the use of the movie in various schoo) 
The sponsor of this successful motion 
picture of accountancy is the Pittsburg) 
School of Accountancy. 

The “movie” itself is composed oj 
three reels, with a brief synopsis as 
follows: A high-school student, abou 
to be graduated, is trying to decide be- 
tween a trade and a profession. Curious 
concerning the fields of the latter, he 
makes inquiries and becomes interested 
in the nature of accountancy. A friend 
arranges for him to accompany a certi- 
fied public accountant and the student 
thus observes an actual audit in pro- 
gress. The picture is so devised that it 
also discloses parts of the other divisions 
of accountancy, i.e., governmental ac- 
counting, business administration, and 
private accounting. In this way the per- 
plexed student is at least able to form 
a more concrete conception of the real 
work of the accountant. 


As a supplement to the motion pic- 
ture, the school distributes an explana- 
tory pamphlet concerning more details 
of the profession. 

All in all, pictorial presentation in 
this instance has been successfully ad- 
apted to explaining an extremely in- 
tangible vocation, which admittedly has 
not been fully appreciated by many 
vocational advisers. 


Colorado College has issued an at- 
tractive pamphlet, “General Informa- 
tion for Prospective Students.” It fol- 
lows these topics: Why go to college, 
why Colorado College, how do I get 
in, the characteristics of the college, cost, 
guidance, activities. A pamphlet of 
this kind is an excellent substitute for 
the formalities ‘of the catalogue. 
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List of Commercial Exhibitors 
National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation 


Minneapolis, 1933 


{merican Woman’s Association 
53 West 57th Stret 
New York, New York 
Bell & Howell Company 
801 Larchmont Avenue 
_hicago, Illinois 
Bruce Publishing Company 
407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Bureau of Personnel Administration 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 
Educational Test Bureau 
University & 15th Avenues, S.E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Findex Systems, Inc 
1560 W. Pierce Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Harper & Brothers 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York, New York 


Industrial Relations, Inc. 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

Institute for Research 
537 S. Dearborn Street 

Chicago, Illinois 


International Textbook Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Journal of Home Economics 
101 East 20th Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 West 42nd Street 

: New York, New York 

University of Pennsylvania Press 
3622 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fiith Avenue 
New York, New York 
Psychological Corporation 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
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Scott, Foresman and Company 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


1 


Southern California School Book Depository 
1027 N. Highland Avenue 
Hollywood, California 
Stanford University Pre 
Stanford Universit California 
Vocational Guidance Magazine 
Cambridge Massachusetts 


Western Union Telegraph ¢ 
60 Hudson Street 


New York, New York 


The Bureau of Attendance and Guid 
ance of the San Francisco Public Schools 
has recently issued several more pam 
phlets on occupations, among them 
being the electrician, the fireman, and 
the optometrist. Each pamphlet is ac- 
companied by a four-page summary, 
printed independently. 





\ THAT might’ education 

become if boys and girls 
were taught the practice and 
theory of right living, and if 
such a program of study should 
gradually supplant most of the 
present subjects of instruction? 


EDUCATION 
AS GUIDANCE 


By JOHN M. BREWER 


proposes a vitally interesting 
answer to this question in an 
examination of the possibilities 
of a curriculum in terms of life 
activities in elementary and 
secondary school and college. 


668 pages, cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.75 


‘new vorn” MACMILLAN 
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Review Department 


THE CRISIS OF CAPITALISM IN 
AMERICA. By M. J. Bon. New York, 
The John Day Company, 1932. Price, 

$2.50. 

This book was written by a German pub- 
licist who has had long experience in America. 
It has an introduction by Professor George H. 
Counts. Successive chapters describe the 
development of prosperity in the United 
States, the comforts relatively unknown in 
Europe, the coming of the crisis, the failure of 
capitalism to reorganize in time to prevent 
disaster, and the place of America in world 
economy. The approximate cause of the 1929 
difficulty is indicated as the damming up of 
the flood of European loans to be used on 
the stock exchange. A striking chapter, en- 
titled “The New Magic,” discusses the proba- 
ble influence of Russian experimentation 
on American opinion. American engineers, 
through planned economy, have built up such 
development of industrialism as Russia has 
achieved, so states the author, and in a land 
where public opinion changes aimost as rapid- 
ly as the climate, Americans are likely to 
borrow some revolutionary ideas from that 
country. The last chapter deals with the 
place of the United States in working out 
the political revision of world affairs neces- 
sary to prosperity in America. 


- 


SALARIES AND THE COST OF LIVING 
IN TWENTY-SEVEN STATE  UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 1913-1932. 
By Viva Boothe. The Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press, Columbus, Ohio, November, 1932. 


This book on salaries covers the latest in- 
formation, including the 1932 reductions. 
Careful comparisons are made, with changes 
in the value of the dollar, and index values 
are worked out clearly. The data include ex- 
penditures and incomes of all sorts. An in- 
teresting observation is that the total expendi- 
ture tended to approximate the total university 
salary, the average surplus tending to amount 
to $83 per year per faculty member. In- 
structors registered a deficit of $68 per year. 
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deep and ! 
mospheric 
REPORT OF DIVISION OF COMPULSORY mechanics | 
EDUCATION, PHILADELPHIA, JUNgE 
1932. 
This report discusses junior employment 
service, indicating the good which is being 
done by this service, particularly with older 
juniors who are still at work and anxious to 
improve themselves. “In spite of, perhaps 
because of, the sharply reduced number of jobs 
available for young workers, Junior Employ- volume re 
ment Service has not lowered its standards and Devel 
but has improved its methods in employment ence. In 
certification, supervision, and placement pro- measurem 
cedures.” Follow-up interviews are arranged status, bo 
as follows: Within a few days after accepting mation th 
the position; one month later; approximately as the nat 
three months later, particularly on the ques- tal inferic 
tion of evening school; the end of the first Under | 
year; a minimum of one each year unti! cussion 0 
the age of twenty-one. means of 
AND in compa 

GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE In the 
CHILD. Part I: General Considerations superior | 
White House Conference Report. New ment, the 
York, The Century Co., 1932. Price, $3.00 certain n 


This is the introductory volume in the series children, 
of four which, more completely than any pre- posed, 4 
vious study, treats the factors contributing to allied beg 
the growth and development of children from "ake 
conception to maturity. The study as a whole ey 
represents the report of the White House Con- = 
ference Committee on Growth and Develop- peer 
ment, of which Kenneth D. Blackfan, M_D., jan 
was Chairman. r | 

The report focusses very largely upon nor- ae 
mal growth but, in rounding out its study, a a ie 
deals also with the obstacles to normal growth taille all 
and development which may be imposed by health. 
disease and by socio-economic circumstances 
It indicates those places where data are lack- SIGNIF 
ing or inadequate and points the pathways to CHOI 
further knowledge and research. COLI 

This introductory volume and the four ger. 
which supplement it, while written for the Indus 
professional audience and invaluable for tech- $1.00. 
nical study and digestion, present in clear terms 
the romance of human growth. In this report, 
summarized, is a consideration of such sub- 
jects as: the interaction between heredity and 
environment, fraternal and identical twins, the 


GROWTH 
CHILD. 
White | 
York, T 
$2.75. 

This im 
the indivi 


Coun 
individ 
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; influencing differences in human types, 
ind repose, fatigue, the influence of at- 
nheric conditions, the relation of body 
unics to health, and others. 

GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CHILD. Part 1V: Appraisement of the Child. 
White House Conference Report New 
York, The Century Company, 1932. Price, 


This important study of the evaluation of 
individual child is one part of the four- 
me report of the Committee on Growth 
Development of the White House Confer- 

In it are assembled standards for the 
irement and appraisement of children’s 
is, both mental and physical; and infor- 

mation that casts much light on such questions 
the nature of genius, special gifts, and men- 
inferiority 

Under mental status comes first of all a dis- 
on of intelligence tests. These modern 

ns of estimating intelligence are described 

compact, useful form 

In the important discussions of mentally 

iperior children and inferior mental develop- 
nt, the book takes interesting positions on 
It holds that gifted 
lren, in general, do not, as commonly sup- 


ritain moot questions 


pose i, tend to deteriorate; that genius is not 
llied to degeneracy and that genius is not so 
sporadic as is often thought. 

Physical status, more technical than mental 
status, includes details for roentgenographic 
ippraisement or growth in the skeleton, and 
for the conduct of complete physical examina- 

ns. In setting up standards for physical 
appraisal, the point of view is that physicians 
must be as well acquainted with the healthy 
child as with the sick child, and that their 
basis of comparison must be one of positive 


he alth. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF VOCATIONAL 
CHOICES OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AND 
COLLEGE STUDENTS. By Clara Men- 
ger. Printed (1932) by Correlated Graphic 
Industries, Inc. New York City. Price, 
$1.00. 

Counselors and teachers who find in an 
individual’s choice of a vocation a flash of 
arresting interest to be capitalized for the 


benefits to be derived at the moment, or an 


abiding decision which demands prolonged 
attention, and recognize the many reason 
choice that appear between these two ex 
tremes, will value Dr. Menger’s contribution 
to this favored and disfavored part oi the 
guidance problem 

The greater part of the book is devoted to 
an analysis of choices made by 19,159 indi 
viduals ranging from elementary school grades 


to college senior standing. The relation of the 


intelligence level to vocational choice has been 
a matter of discussion for some year It is 
only recently, however, that attention ha 
been directed toward the social status of an 
occupation as an influencing factor in choice 
These points the author treats at length and 
adds a comparison of choices with the distri 
bution of occupations given in the United 
States Census. The gaps that occur in thi 
connection suggest important problems to the 
counselor as the difficulties of entering occu 


pations become apparent 

Because choice is often irrational it is an 
important feature of guidance; Dr. Menger 
points out, and discovery of this fact she 
considers a challenge to the counselor’s treat 
ment of choice and its bearing upon the ind 
Whether the 


vidual’s outlook and training 


choice be negative or positive at the momen 


the guidance worker who is a student of this 
educational service as well as a doer in the 
field will find many things in this study of 


vocational choices that will check hasty deci 


sions about the suitability or unsuital 


a choice of vocation which an individual 


makes The book is a good manual for those 


engaged in guidance activities 


Creo Murttanp, University of Michigan 


WRITE BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS 
By Maurice H. Weseen New York, 
Thomas Y. Croweli Company, 1933 


This book is practical in application and 


“5 
up to date in form It covers faults and good 


qualities of letters and the various kinds of 
letters which have anything to do with busi- 
ness Numerous illustrations are 


throughout the book 


given 











vt 
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THE SOCIALIST CURE FOR A SICK 
SOCIETY. By Norman Thomas. The 
John Day Pamphlets, No. 13. Price, 25 
cents. 

THE ECONOMIC DILEMMA AND THE 
WAYS OUT. By John Calder. The Pil- 
grim Press, Boston. Price, 20 cents. 

Mr. Thomas tells us that there are only 
three alternatives—communism, fascism, or so- 
cialism. Mr. Calder, on the other hand, be- 
lieves that capitalism can survive and, while 
extremely critical of past mistakes, thinks that 
there is plenty of good in the capitalistic 
method yet. He believes, however, that we 
shall have to have more regulation—an “im- 
partial limitation and selection of the enter- 
prisers,” with the fixing of “the maximum 
reward and the conditions of disqualification 
and elimination.” Competition run mad he 
would absolutely kill. 


THE HUMAN PERSONALITY. By Louis 
Berg, M.D. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1933. Price, $3.00. 


This book is a comprehensive discussion 
from the medical viewpoint of many of the 
problems of mental hygiene. It is not 
specifically related to schools. 


THE DISABLED MAN AND HIS VOCA- 
TIONAL ADJUSTMENT. By Roy N. 
Anderson, Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled, 400 First Avenue, New York 
City, 1932. Price, $1.00. 


This pamphlet of 100 pages is a study of 
over 4000 orthopedic cases classified by 
specific disability. Great care has been used 
in the classification, the distinctions extending 
to the exact specifications of the uses of such 
aids as crutches and canes, as well as the loca- 
tion of the amputation and the use of artifical 
limbs. In a study conducted by the Western 
Electric Company, in which 652 non-handi- 
capped employees were matched with a like 
number of handicapped, it was found that 
the handicapped workers gave better and 
more steady service. The investigation shows 
that only very seldom is the handicapped 
worker in danger of a second handicap. 
There is a remarkable diversity in the fields 
of service performed by handicapped persons. 


The study should be a valuable references 
source for all having to do with hand ups 
of the orthopedic sort. 


ENGINEERING: A CAREER—A (Cll. 
TURE. Engineering Foundation, 29 Wes 
39th St.. New York City. Price 15 cents 


“Engineering is the most universal pro- 
fession,” declares the foreword of a 62-page 
pamphlet prepared by the Education Research 
Committee of The Engineering Foundation 
Addressed to young men and to parents and 
teachers, the pamphlet clarifies for youth the 
broad field of engineering. 

The professional functions of the engineer 
are stated with the precision which accom- 
panies intimate knowledge of engineering in 
theory and practice. The major divisions oj 
engineering are dealt with from this stand- 
point, the text being “descriptive of the pro- 
fession of engineering—of its spheres of ac- 
tion, of the training and the qualities required 
for its successful pursuit; of the obligations 
which it imposes, and the rewards which it 
affords.” 

The pamphlet carries the discussion of en- 
gineering as a profession to higher levels 
than have yet been attained by work of this 
character. The cultural aspects of engineer- 
ing, too long obscured, are clearly brought 
out. The authors put no limitations upon the 
cultural possibilities inherent in engineering, 
which in this respect they rank with the fine 
arts. In so doing they dissipate illusions as 
to the quality and direction of the engincering 
mind. 

“Contrary to common opinion,” they say, 
“engineering education possesses cultural 
values comparable to those which inhere in 
the fine arts. The significance of engineering 
is made clear in order to aid a young man 
in deciding whether through this profession 
he can realize his ideals and ambitions.” 

For the first time, perhaps, an authoritativ 
and comprehensive exposition of the engineer s 
vocation has combined realism with romance, 
utility with culture. This task has been ac- 
complished with such skill and so great fidelit, 
to fact that throughout the nation’s educa- 
tional organization engineering should take on 
new meaning and fresh inspiration. Engineers 
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Ives will no doubt find that they have 
led greater heights and are facing larger 
rtunities and graver obligations than they 
imagined 

Discussing engineering ‘requirements and op- 

i ~ portunities, the pamphlet develops the thesis 


“engineering, the work of professional 


is one of the arts which interpret 


ngineers, 
4 ind apply science and experience through 
material things and human abilities.” While 


ngineering applies experience by the methods 


science, it also does much more, it is 


A pointed out. Indeed, engineering activity, ac- 


and potential, seems broad enough to 
h every significant phase of life 
which in its highest sense “is the 


administration of public affairs in the interest 


Politics, 


the peace, prosperity and safety of the 
state,” it is asserted, is largely a task for the 
engineer. “The engineer is the ally of many 
groups which are shaping the destiny of the 
race,’ the pamphlet goes on. “He is contri 
iting to philosophy, ethics, economics, and 
to the acquisition, preservation and spread of 
knowledge.” 

Medicine, whose major objective is pre- 
disease, must rely 


vention of upon the sys- 


tems of sanitation devised by the engineer, 
one of the chief custodians of public health 
for the things upon which they thrive are of 
his making. Credit, 
needs to be known, requires the knowledge 


of the engineer 


about which so much 


“At home and abroad, large investments are 
made in engineering projects; the engineer can 
help determine their soundness. The investor, 
whether wage earner or capitalist, must turn 


to the such The 


prospective engineer should reflect upon the 


engineer for protection 
influence which engineers thus exert in world 
affairs. 

“A profession which modifies the material 
environment of all mankind, by use of the 
laws of nature, and in the modifying neces- 
sarily ignores artificial boundaries, 
with accept as a trust the 
mission of promoting concord among all men 
and all nations. 


national 


may confidence 


“These are illustrations of the universality 
of the engineer’s calling and of the breadth 
of the engineer’s obligation to society, and 





of society’s debt to the engineer Engine 
is advancing human culture and 


standards of public and private n 


while it lifts burdens, increases wealth, 1 
plies opportunity, and brings leisure for 
improvement and enjoyment of life to gr 


ing numbers of persons.” 
Its objective being guidance to pri 
professional engineers, the pamphlet describe 
generally the opportunities of engineering 


a whole and the personal qualities which 


required. Engineering is more than a 1 
of facts concerning structures, proce 
machines, and more is demanded of the 


gineer than knowledge of science and t 
nology, the authors warn Engineering 
rather, “is a habit of thought and a 1 

of achieving results.” Hence an _ engin 


should be a well-balanced “man of full habit 


“Before he is an engineer, he is a |} 


being. His education should enlarge h 
derstanding of the world in which he li 
through study of its cultures, past and pre 
ent, and of economics, philosophy, psych 
and sociology 

Within the boundaries of engineering, it 
explained, are five major fields, and witl 
these some forty-two distinct division 
recognized by the State of New \ 
“Dozens of others clamor for recogniti 


Indeed, the tendency toward specialization 





men basically trained in the fundamental 
one of the major branches has become 
rule.” 

To each major field a chapter is devot 
Civil engineering, mechanical engineering, 


mining and metallurgical engineering, electri 


cal engineering, and chemical engineering are 
comprehensively described from a professional 
The work of the 
of these fields is revealed as something which 
Illustra- 


the importance, and 


standpoint engineer in each 
transcends mere professional tasl 
tions show the diversity, 
the daily 


gineering 


usefulness of the services of en 


eeded not merely in 


They 


a greater end, for these five chap 


The authors have sucx 


providing guidance for the young have 
attained 
ters not only portray a profession but unfold 
a drama. In engineering, the description sug 
gests, may lie the seeds of an epic of American 


life. 
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The members of the Education Research 
Committee and the societies cooperating in 
the preparation of the pamphlet are: 

Harvey N. Davis, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, chairman; Walter F. 
Whittemore, American Society of Civil En- 
gineers; Thomas T. Read, American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers; 
Walter S. Rodman, American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers; R. I. Rees and Joseph 
W. Barker, Society for Promotion of En- 
gineering Education; Alfred H. White, Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers; Alexan- 
der R. Stevenson, Jr. The Engineering 
Foundation. James T. Grady, of Columbia 
University, is literary adviser, and D. H. 
Killeffer, editor. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Morris 
Viteles. New York, W. W. Norton, 1932. 
Price, $5.50. 

This book is a veritable cyclopedia. Its 
province, as set forth by the author (p. 4), 
includes all problems involved in the adjust- 
ment of man in industry and in the increase 
of industrial efficiency. Only selling and ad- 
vertising are excluded. Besides comprising 
more than 650 pages, the book contains more 
than 1500 footnotes and refers to the work 
of more than 600 previous writers. 

In three sections the work deals with the 
Foundations of Industrial Psychology, Fitting 
the Worker to the Job, and Maintaining Fit- 
ness at Work. The foundations of industrial 
psychology are economic, social, psychological, 
historical, and statistical The section on 
Fitting the Worker to the Job has chapters on 
the factors in vocational selection, job analy- 
sis, the interview, and psychological tests and 
testing. Maintaining fitness at work is ap- 
proached from the standpoint of safety, acci- 
dent prevention, learning and _ teaching, 
fatigue, monotony, motivation, and maladjust- 
ment. 

No other text or reference work on indus- 
trial psychology is as complete and exhaustive. 

The author aims his book at the graduate 
or advanced undergraduate student, the 
teacher, and the executive in industry. His 
aim will probably be found poor, except as to 
the teacher. Too often the cyclopedic presen- 
tation is so condensed as to confuse the be- 


















































ginner and advanced student alike. The treat. lic aayeee 
ment of correlation (pp. 87-88, footnote) js tion; Co 
an example. A table of probable errors {o; and Indu: 

Economic 


the correlation coefficient is presented, unac- 
companied by any explanation of its use. Jn 
addition, the decimal points are omitted from 
the tabled values without mention of the 
fact. 

But if the student lacks background, and 
the executive time for this book, the per- 
sonnel specialist, whether personnel manager, 
employment secretary, industrial research 
worker, guidance expert, or academic psy- 
chologist, should replace them as enthusiastic 
readers. The catholicity of approach is in- 
gratiating to the scholarly inclined. For ex- 
ample, the book is written from the stand- 
point of the hard-minded efficiency expert, yet 
nowhere except in Hull’s work are trait differ- 
ences, so important in guidance and relatively 
so negligible in selection, treated more fully. 
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This book is not, of course, a final reference This t 
on all the problems with which it deals. In- problems 
dividual differences, for example, have been leading 
more fully and satisfactorily dealt with in =e 
treatises devoted exclusively to their exposi- citizensh 
tion. The same is true of the interview tech- ful to t 
nique, the construction of psychological tests, dents. 
the psychology of learning, and the diagnosis 
of individual adjustment. But in the prac- FOUR-S 
tical application of these techniques to the (45c) 
problems of industrial management and per- URE 
sonnel, the book stands alone in its complete- Squar 


ness and concreteness. 





The author does not confine himself to ap- The 
plications in this country but reports the re- characte 
sults of a large amount of European experi- me > 
mentation as well—P. J. Ruton, Harvard — 
University. in a 
A WORKBOOK IN ECONOMICS. By Ver! ance, le 

A. Teeter. Economy Publishing Company, The | 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 1933. 50 cents; suggest 

workbook and objective tests. 120 pages. tailed | 

The book is divided into three parts, each veritab 
covering a period of approximately six weeks for citi 
Each part consists of several units, which in tions. 
the order of their treatment are as follows: ment 1 
The Meaning and Scope of Economics; Con- mae 

in an 


sumption, Production; Business Organizations, 
Monopolies, and Large Scale Production; 
Money, Banking and Credit; Insurance; Pub- 
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Finance; International Trade; Transporta- 
n: Collective Bargaining, Organized Labor 
nd Industrial Maladjustments; Schemes for 
Economic Reform; and Making a Living. 
This workbook was especially written for 
ith and 12th grade students and contains 

following features: Ample space for an- 
ering the written problems; references well 
ted and up-to-date; specific page refer- 
es given in the footnote for practically 
very problem; ample space provided for ad- 


<< 


tional notes, and special assignments; well 
selected list of topics for debates, oral and 


objective exercises in each 
thought-provoking 


written reports; 


init; excellent lists of 
yestions for class discussions; provisions for 

ndividual differences. Four series of objec- 

tive tests accompany the workbook and serve 
s a measuring scale for determining how well 

the student has mastered the contents of the 
rkbook. 

‘his book contains many modern economic 
problems and may be used with any of the 
leading standard textbooks in economics. It 

in up-to-date, practical, and inexpensive 
tizenship tool which will prove very help- 

to both high school 


instructors and stu- 


lon¢ 


FOUR-SQUARE COURSE OF STUDY 
Sc) for the teacher, and MY TREAS- 
URE CHEST (38c) for the pupil. Four- 
Square Character Institute, Oklahoma City 


The four-square plan of citizenship through 
character development is a correlative guid- 
objectifies citizenship 
Good workman- 


ance program which 
through ten character goals: 

ship, teamwork, good health, kindness, fair 
play, thrift, self-control, reliability, self-reli- 
ance, loyalty. 

The Four-Square Course of Study contains 
suggestive lesson plans of procedure with de- 
tailed material for immediate use. It is a 
veritable storehouse of information and ideas 
for citizenship training through specific situa- 


tions. Citizenship through character develop- 


ment is not another subject to be taught, but 
is correlated with every subject, every activity 
in and out of school. 





My Treasure Chest is a workbook 


+ ; te na 


fully illustrated in colors, which attrac 


holds the interest of the pupils. It serve 
a record of the pupil’s daily activities which 


indicate his success, his growth. It motivates 


him by an appeal through his inner urges 
do better each succeeding task. It provides 


the satisfaction necessary for wholesome ad- 


justment. It gives to the teacher an insight 
into the pupil’s aspirations, his ideals, his « 
culties, his successes, his failure nd_ his 
problems—an insight that will aid her in 
really meeting his nature, wants, and need 
With this insight she can stimulate, encourage, 
guide, and retrain or integrate tl pupil 
in the formation of proper attitudes, habits 
and skills. It is, as the name implies, a real 
chest of treasures, which should be in the 
hands of every boy and girl in the land 

The plan prepares the youth for the 
democracy in which he is to live and function 
through participation in guided, whole t 


activities. It prepares him for a rich mer 


life, a sound physical life, a wholesome 
life, and a well-balanced social life—a life that 
will fit the child for happy hon 


cessful business participation, a rich 


lemaking, suc 
spiritual 


functioning 


appreciation, and a flexible social 


The United States Department of I 
has issued a pamphlet of 190 page The I 
fects on Women of Changing Conditions in 
the Cigar and Cigarette Industries 

The San Francisco Bureau Attendance 
and Guidance has issued two new occupa 
tional pamphlets, “Department Stores” and 
“Printing.” 

The Department of Labor, Burea Labor 
Statistics, at Washington, has issued Bulletin 
575, “Wages and Hours of Labor in Air 
Transportation” (5 cents In an appendix 


to the book 250 jobs in air transportation 


are listed and briefly described 


Washington College, Chestertown, Mary- 
land, has issued number 4 of its Studies in 
Vocations, “The Law as a Career,” by Albert 


D. Mackey 
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President. FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Secretary. ETrHet T. Gittor 
40 Irving Place, New York 


North Carolina 
President. L. E. Coox 
Secretary-Treasurer. R.S. Proctor 


New Bern, N. C. 


North Eastern Chio 
President. Mitprep M. Hickman 
Secretary. May B. THompson 
2016 Lakeland Avenue, Lakewood 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. Henriette S. PotiocKx 
Secretary. Marjorie MERRILI 

State Employment Comm., Philadelphia 


Rhode Island 

President. Mary E. Quinn 
Secretary-Treasurer. Horace H. Henprick 
Central High School, Providence 


Rochester, New York 


President. ArtHur H. Bares 
Secretary. Frances J. STEWART 
Benjamin Franklin High School 
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